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woman in her dominions, beyond a doubt. The princess is much 
better-looking than the pictures of her in the shops, and, for the 
heir to such a crown as that of England, quite unnecessarily pretty 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: and interesting. She will be sold, poor thing—bartered away by those 


Picst E¥mpressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and Manners. || great dealers in royal hearts, whose grand calculations will not be 
much consolation to her if she happens to have a taste of her own. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 














Visi pan ero Victeri lendid [The following sketch was written a short time previous to the 
‘ance of the English nobility—a breakfast with Etta and Bridget Elia || 40th of Charles Lamb.] 
—mystification—Charles Lamb's opinion of American authors. Invited to breakfast with a gentleman in the temple to meet 
I wave just returned from Ascot races. Ascot Heath, on which || Charles Lamb and his sister—‘ Elia and Bridget Elia.” I never 
the course is laid out, is a high platform of land, beautifully situated |! in my life had an invitation more to my taste. The essays of Elia 
on a hill above Windsor Castle, about twenty-five miles from Lon- || are certainly the most charming things in the world, and it has been 
don. I went down with a party of gentlemen in the morning and || for the last ten years my highest compliment to the literary taste of 
returned at evening, doing the distance with relays of horses in || a friend to present him with a copy. Who has not smiled over the 
something less than three hours. This, one would think, is very || humorous description of Mrs. Battle! Who that has read Elia 
fair speed, but we were passed continually by the “bloods” of the || would not give more to see him than all the other authors of his 
road, in comparison with whom we seemed getting on rather at a || time put together ? 
snail’s pace. Our host was rather a character. I had brought a letter of intro- 
The scenery on the way was truly English—one series of finished || duction to him from Walter Savage Landor, the author of Imagi- 
landscapes, of every variety of combination. Lawns, fancy-cot- || nary Conversations, living at Florence, with a request that he would 
tages, manor-houses, groves, roses and flower-gardens, make up |; put me in a way of seeing one or two men about whom I had a 
England. It surfeits the eye at last. You could not drop a poet || curiosity, Lamb more particularly. I could not have been recom- 
out of the clouds upon any part of it I have seen, where, within || mended to a better person. Mr. R. is a gentleman who, everybody 
five minutes’ walk, he would not find himself in Paradise. || says, should have been an author, but who never wrote a book. 
We flew past Virginia Water, and through the sun-flecked shades || He is a profound German scholar, has travelled much, is the inti- 
of Windsor Park, with the speed of the wind. On reaching the || mate friend of Southey, Coleridge and Lamb, has breakfasted with 
Heath, we dashed out of the road, and cutting through fern and || Goéthe, travelled with Wordsworth through France and Italy, and 
brier, our experienced whip put his wheels on the rim of the course, || spends part of every summer with him, and knows every thing and 
as near the stands as some thousands of carriages arrived before I every body that is distinguished—in short, is, in his bachelor’s cham- 











us would permit, and then, cautioning us to take the bearings of | bers in the teiple, the friendly nucleus of a great part of the ta- | 


our position, lest we should lose him after the race, he took off his || lent of England. 
horses, and left us to choose our own places. || T arrived a half hour before Lamb, and had time to learn some 

A thousand red and yellow flags were flying from as many snowy | of his peculiarities. He lives a little out of London, and is very 
tents in the midst of the green heath; ballad-singers and bands of || much of an invalid. Some family circumstances have tended to 
musick were amusing their little audiences in every direction ; splen- i depress him very much of late years, and unless excited by convi- 
did markees covering gambling-tables, surrounded the winning- || vial intercourse, he scarce shows a trace of what he was. He was 
post ; groups of country people were busy in every bush, eating and || very much pleased with the American reprint of his Elia, though it 
singing, and the great stands were piled with row upon row of hu- | contains several things which are not his—written so in his style, 
man heads waiting anxiously for the exhilarating contest. } 

Soon after we arrived, the king and royal family drove up the I them. If I remember right, they were “ Valentine’s Day,” the 
course with twenty carriages, and scores of postillions and outriders || «« Nuns of Caverswell,” and “ Twelfth Night.” He is excessively 
in red and gold, flying over the turf as majesty flies in no other || given to mystifying his friends, and is never so delighted as when 
country ; and, immediately after, the bell rang to clear the course || he has persuaded some one into the belief of one of his grave in- 
for the race. Such horses! The earth seemed to fling them off as | ventions. His amusing biographical sketch of Liston was in this 
they touched it. The lean jockeys, in their partycoloured caps and || vein, and there was no doubt in anybody’s mind that it was authen- 


jackets, rode the fine-limbed, slender creatures up and down toge- |' tick, and written in perfectly good faith. Liston was highly enraged | 


ther, and then returning to the starting-post, off they shot like so || with it, and Lamb was delighted in proportion. 

many arrows from the bow. || There was a rap at the door at last, and enter a gentleman in 
Whiz! you could tell neither colour nor shape as they passed | black small-clothes and gaiters, short and very slight in his person, 

across the eye. Their swiftness was incredible. A horse of Lord || his head set on his shoulders with a thoughtful, forward bent, his 


Chesterfield’s was rather the favourite ; and, for the sake of his great- | hair just sprinkled with gray, a beautiful deepset eye, aquiline |) 


grandfather, I had backed him with my small wager. ‘Glaucus is || nose, and a very indescribable mouth. Whether it expressed most 
losing,” said some one on the top of a carriage above me, but round | humour or feeling, good nature or a kind of whimsical peevishness, 
they swept again, and I could just see that one glorious creature | or twenty other things which passed over it by turns, I cannot in 
was doubling the leaps of every other horse, and in a moment 1 the least be certain. 
Glaucus and Lord Chesterfield had won. | His sister, whose literary reputation is associated very closely 
The course between the races is a promenade of some thousands 
of the best dressed people in England. I thought I had never seen || kind of object for literary affection, came in after him. She is a 
so many handsome men and women, but particularly men. The no- | small, bent figure, evidently a victim to ill-ness, and hears with 
bility of this country, unlike every other, is by far the manliest and | difficulty. Her face has been, I should think, a fine and handsome 
finest looking class of its population. The contadini of Rome, the lazza- | one, and her bright gray eye is still full of intelligence and fire. 
roni oi Naples, the paysans of France, are incomparably more hand- || They both seemed quite at home in our friend's chambers, and as 
somer than their superiours in rank, but it is strikingly different here. } there was to be no one else, we immediately drew round the break- 
A set of more elegant and well-proportioned men than those pointed || fast table. I had set a large arm chair for Miss Lamb. ‘“ Don’t 
out to me by my friends as the noblemen on the course, I never saw, | take it, Mary,” said Lamb, pulling it away from her very gravely, 
except only in Greece. The Albanians are seraphs to look at. | “it appears as if you were going to have a tooth drawn.” 
Excitement is hungry, and after the first race our party produced |} The conversation was very local. Our host and his guest had 
their baskets and bottles, and spreading out the cold pie and cham- | not met for some weeks, and they had a great deal to say of their 


paign upon the grass, between the wheels of the carriages, we |) mutual friends. Perhaps in this way, however, I saw more of the |! 
drank Lord Chesterfield’s health and ate for our own, in an al fresco || author, for his manner of speaking of them and the quaint humour || 


style, worthy of Italy. Two veritable Bohemians, brown, black- || with which he complained of one, and spoke well of another, was 





eyed gipsies, the models of those I had seen in their wicker tents |} so in the vein of his inimitable writings, that I could have fancied | 
| | Jible composition of a new Elia. Nothing |; 
upper crust to a pigeon pie, that, to tell the truth, they seemed to || could be more delightful than the kindness and affection between |} 





in Asia, profited by the liberality of the hour, and came in for an | myself listening to an 


appreciate. the brother and the sister, though Lamb was continually taking ad- 


Race followed race, but I am not acontributor to the Sporting Mea- | vantage of her deafness to mystify her with the most singular gra- |; 


gazine, and could not give you their merits in comprehensible terms, vity upon every topick that was started. “ Poor Mary!” said he, 
if I were. 

In one of the intervals, I walked under the king's stand, and saying of me, Charles!” she asked. “Mr. Willis,” said he, rais- 
saw her majesty, the queen, and the young Princess Victoria, very |! ing his voice, ‘admires your Confessions of a Drunkard very much, 
distinctly. They were listening to a ballad-singer, and leaning over || and I was saying it was uo merit of yours, that you understood the 
the front of the box with an amused attention, quite as sincere, ap- subject.” We had been speaking of this admirable essay (which 


parently, as any beggar’s in the ring. The queen is the plainest |! is his own) half an hour before. 


however, that it is scarce a wonder the editor should mistake || 


with her brother's, and who, as the original of “ Bridget Elia,” is a || 


“she hears all of an epigram but the point.” ‘ What are you | 


| ‘The conversation turned upon literature after awhile, and our 
host, the Templar, could not express himself strongly enough in 
admiration of Webster's speeches, which he said were exciting the 
greaiest attention among the politicians and lawyers of England. 
Lamb said, “I don’t know mach of American authors. Mary, there, 
devours Cooper’s novels with a ravenous appetite, with which I 
have no sympathy. The only American book I ever read twice, 
was the “Journal of Edward Woolman,” a quaker preacher and 
tailor, whose character is one of the finest I ever met with. He 
tells a story or two about negro slaves, that brought the tears into 
my eyes. I can read no prose now, though Hazlitt sometimes, to 
be sure—but then Hazlitt is worth all modern prose writers put 
together.” 

| Mr. R. spoke of buying a book of Lamb's a few days before, and 
| I mentioned my having bought a copy of Elia the last day I was in 
| America, to send as a parting gift to one of the most lovely and 
talented women in our country. 

| “What did you give for it?” said Lamb. 

“* About seven and sixpence.”” 

** Permit me to pay you that,” said he, and with the utmost ear- 
nestness he counted out the money upon the table. 

“T never yet wrote any thing that would sell,” he continued. “I 
am the publisher's ruin. My last poem won't sell a copy. Have you 
seen it, Mr. Willis?” 

I had not. 

“ Tt’s only eighteen pence, and I'll give you sixpence toward it ;” 
and he described to me where I should find it sticking up in a shop- 
window in the Strand. 

Lamb ate nothing, and complained in a querulous tone of the 
veal pie. There was a kind of potted fish (of which I forget the 
| name at this moment) which he had expected our friend would 








| procure for him. He inquired whether there was not a morsel 
left perhaps in the bottom of the last pot. Mr. R. was not sure. 
“Send and see,” suid Lamb, “and if the pot has been cleaned, 
bring me the cover. I think the sight of it would do me good.” 
The cover was brought, upon which there was a picture of the 
| fish. Lamb kissed it with a reproachful look at his friend, and then 
| left the table and began to wander round the room with a broken, 
| uncertain step, as if he almost forgot to put one leg before the other. 
His sister rose after awhile, and commenced walking up and down 
| very much in the same manner on the opposite side of the table, 
| and in the course of half an hour they took their leave. 
To any one who loves ‘the writings of Charles Lamb with but 
half my own enthusiasm, even these little particulars of an hour 
| passed in his company, will have an interest. To him who does 
| not, they will seem dull and idle. Wreck as he certainly is, and 
must be, however, of what he was, I would rather have seen him 
for that single hour, than the hundred and one sights of London put 
together. N. P. W. 


| 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY. 
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THE MINUTE-BOOE: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





ROME. 
| First night in wear ee reflections—a retrospect—thoughts of the 
mighty past, suggested by its ruins. 

Two o’cLock IN THE MoRNING.—Hark! how the rain dashes 
down. I have been listening to it for hours. This musick would 
| sooth my slumbers, like the song of a mother, in any other place ; 
but the thought that I am at last in Rome, banishes, murders sleep 
It is an extraordinary emotion, surrounding my mind with vast 
| thoughts. It must expand by degrees to admit them, and stow 
_ them away in its mysterious recesses. Stretched on the bed, I can 
| offer no effectual resistance to these grand associations, and J have 
been swaying tumultuously to their vague motion, till, fevered with 
the monotony of climbing up broken arches, and gazing on the forms 
of heroes, consuls, orators and emperours, I have risen, thrown a 
| couple of fresh sticks upon the mass of embers, and seized my pen to 


| let off my superfluous enthusiasm. I am better already. The ex- 
citement has partially subsided. The sublime phantoms of imagi- 
| nation have faded back into their various tombs. Romulus has re- 

ascended to the clouds, the bones of the coward Nero again moul- 

der in an old wall, and mighty Cesar lies full low, perhaps, upon 
the very spot where I sit. I am now filled with an elevated, but 

calm and rational gratification, at the thought of treading through 
all the windings and receptacles of this interesting spot. Yes, to- 
morrow will give a definite form to impressions derived from 
| books, which have for years floated through my fancy, with the vague 
| but grand richness of an opium-eater’s dreams: ‘T shall Yehold the 
| Coliseum—I shall walk over the palace of the Casars—-track the 
| famed roads and mount the immortal hills. The huge remnants of 
|) her baths—her aqueducts—her temples—her consecrated tombs— 
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her renowned bridges—her forum—are not these colossal thoughts 
enough to break amidnight slumber? Then the Capitol—St. Peter's 
—the museum—the Vatican—the frescoes of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael—the Apollo—the dying gladiator. These are brilliant 
things to contemplate anywhere—brilliant themes even of reading 
—but most brilliant now, lying close around me, buried in the dark- 
ness, but to be unveiled to my eager eyes within a few hours. 
This isa time anda place for musing, and I cannot stay my thoughts 
or my pen. From the future and the present, the awakened mind, 
with its eagle wings, sweeps back over the past. How many scenes 
of my life have been crowded within the last few months! 
calmly and splendidly beautiful they shine through my memory! The 


pleasing, yet painful agitations, the sweet alternations of hope and | 
fear, in departing from my native land. I was prostrated by illness, | 


and knew not whether each thing I looked on, each friend I spoke 
to, might not be before me for the last time; and, in the helpless 
intervals of wakefulness, during the night, the foreboding swept 
over my soul with inconceivable heaviness, that, in leaving Ame- 
rica, I was leaving the world—that I should never behold the green 
earth again—that the hands of strangers would lay my bones in the 
deep—at the touch of the first ocean-breeze that gloom and ener- 
vation broke from around me. 
recollection acts over again the radiant melodrame of the subse- 
quent months, with its gorgeous scenery and fairy adventures. The 
lovely bay of New-York—the splendid city, (by far the most splen- 
did we have yet seen,) bristling from the bosom of the glassy water 
—the green banks of the Narrows’ hill, with the golden sunset light, 
and soft, long shadows—the receding shores—night and the stars 
at sea—then morning and the blue boundless ocean—the voyage— 
the peak of Pico—its tremendous summit of azure breaking through 
the sunny clouds—the Azores rising, like enchantment, from the 
level deep—the first distant, thrilling glance of Europe—of Africa 
—Gibraltar at daybreak—towering, alone, above the serene Medi- 
terranean—the coasts of Spain and France—of Gijon, Majorca, 
Minorca, with all their towns and mountains unrolled before us like 
a map. The calms—sunshiny, motionless, silent and beautiful ; 
the storms—terrible, fierce, perilous and sublime ; and the sudden 
vision of an old, crowded, noisy European city. Then our wan- 
derings by land—the luscious vales—the frightful road along those 
stupendous mountains—the ice and snow in the sky; the towns and 
plains—Nice—Genoa—Pisa—and that leaning tower—Leghorn 


and Florence—and, last, greatest, sublimest Rome—now darkly | 


stretched around me—her mightiest wrecks within a few moments’ 
walk—her leviathan temple looming before my window—the scenes 
of her battles, murders, miracles and debates—the stones raised 
by Romulus—the streets trodden by Casar—the arches reared by 
her people—the forum, which echoed to the voice of her orators— 
and the river rolling over the bones of her victims. 

But, I must bid you good night. The embers are burning low 
in the hearth ; the candle is almost extinguished in its socket; the 
clouds have ceased to pour down their tributes ; 

** The country cocks do crow; the clocks do toll, 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name.” 
Sleep presses upon my eyelids; and so, till to-morrow, good 
night, dear M—. v. 6. ¥. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


AS YOU THINK BEST. 
One fine afternoon of the summer of 1832, I made one of a 


party consisting of a gentleman, his wife, and myself, intending to | 


ride out to Harlaem. The day had been sultry. I was slightly in- 


disposed, yet we set out, determined not to be disappointed. Our || 


conveyance was what is called a dearborn wagon, and without a 
covering. Our little quadruped was well enough, for he carried 
us safely, notwithstanding his scampering gait and rough singed- 
looking hide. 
of the wheels over the pavement, for the soft and more agreeable 
sound of travelling upon a smooth turnpike, or a summer road. 

The pure air, the green trees, the rich fragrance of vegetation 
soon greeted our senses with ineffable delight. 
santly. We arrived at Burnham’s. When lo! suddenly the heavens 
were darkened—a thunder-shower was rapidly approaching. Our 
promenade in the garden among the rich variety of tulips and other 
many-tinted gems of F'lora’s coronal ; our enthusiastick rhapsodies 
about the charms of the scene, the pleasures of the country, and the 
beauty of the ample willow which swept its branches plaintively 
above our heads, and in its mournful loveliness awaking the chord 
of affection ; that powerful and beautiful sentiment which pervades 
the heart, and vibrates to the touch of nature, in the breast of the 
whole human family—these were briefly ended by the sprinkling 
rain-drops, few and scattered, which soon began to withdraw our 
thoughts from romance to reality, and oblige us to consider the ne- 
cessity of returning home ere the clouds should resent imagination’s 
airy flight, and punish presumption by a drenching shower. 


“My dear,” said Mr. R., looking up at the threatening appearance | 


of the horizon, “ shall we drive home, or remain here yet awhile !” 
“I do not know, dear; perhaps it will be best to go home before 
the rain comes on hard; or, may be, it might do to stay until it 
should be over—just as you think best.” 
“It looks very lowering,” said Mr. R. 
‘It does, my dear,” replied the lady. 
rain would pour in torrents directly.” 
“Yes,” responded Mr. R.; and, after a pause, “it would be very 
disagreeable to ride home after dark,” said he, ruminatingly. Then 
again addressing his gentle spouse; * the sprinkling has ceased, we 
might reach home.” 


“It seems as though the 


How | 


The parting adieus were said— | 


Away we went, soon exchanging the rumbling noise | ' . ; 
| upon being earnestly pressed to take it, at the prince’s own sole | 


Time passed plea- | 


|| before the rain should commence ; just as you think best about it.” 

The gentleman looked perplexed, and bit his lip—he wished some 
one to decide for him—to say go or stay; and turning to me he 
said, ‘‘ Mrs. G. pray pardon me that I did not consult your wishes 
| sooner. What do you think of our dilemma?” 

‘Since you refer to me for decision, Mr. R.,” I replied, “I think 
most certainly we had better return home as fast as possible. It 
|| does not rain now; that is in favour of such a proceeding, and if 
you look yonder, you will see the shower moving away to the north; 
possibly we might escape its fury. However, (not wishing to be 
outdone in deference,) as you are one gentleman, and we are two 
ladies, J am most willing to be entirely and implicitly guided by your 
| counsel—to do just as you think best.” 

“Then we will go,” said he, quickly, not half liking the mock 
|| solemnity and mischievous smile which accompanied the conclusion 
| of my reply. And we were guided into the very worst of the rain, 
| that fell in torrents for twenty minutes before we reached the city— 
| just about the time which was wasted, in repeating “as you think 
| best.” w. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


WE copy the following notice of these great bankers from the 
Albion, not only because it is an interesting paper and relates to 
| men who occupy no small share of attention throughout Europe, 
| but also because we find in it a moral that is worthy of observation. 








| The almost uniform success of their great financial operations is to | 


be ascribed to the sagacity with which they are planned, and the 
vigour with which they are prosecuted; never, so far as we can 
learn, to unfair means of any description. In their career we also 
| behold exemplified the importance ‘and efficacy of diligence; what- 
| ever they do, they do with all their skill and power; in the small- 
| est, as well as in the greatest transactions, they invariably exert 
the same attention. But above all, we look upon their prosperous 


sant to be: away from home after dark, and we might get to the city 


| was reputed wealthy—although by no means so—if I should remove 
|| any of my own gold and silver from their appropriate bags and cof- 
|| fers, the robbers would be sure to search for it; and, in doing so, 
| would not forget to dig in the garden—it is wonderful what a keen 
| scent these fellows have got !—they actually poured buckets of 
|| water over some of my neighbour’s kitchen and cellar floors, in order 
|| to discover, by the rapid sinking of the fluid, whether the tiles and 
|| earth had been recently dug up! Well, as I was saying, I buried 
|| your treasure in the garden; and it remained untouched until the 
| robbers left Franckfort, to go in search of plunder elsewhere. Now, 
|| then, to the point :—as the sans-culotces left me not a kreutzer to 
| carry on my business ;—as several good opportunities offered of 
|| making a very handsome profit ;—and as I thought it a pity that so 
much good money should be idle, while the merchants were both 
|| ready and willing to give large interest;—the temptation of con- 
|| verting your highness’s florins to present use haunted my thoughts 
+ by day and dreams by night. Not to detain your highness with a 
|| long story, I dug up the treasure, and deposited your jewels in this 
|| strong box; from which they have never since been removed : I em- 
i ployed your gold and silver in my business ;—my speculations were 
|| profitable ; and I am now able to restore your deposit, with five per 
'| cent interest since the day on which you left it under my care.” 
“I thank you heartily, my good friend,” said his highness, “ for 
|| the great care you have taken and the sacrifice you have made. As 
|| to the interest of five per cent, let that replace the sum which the 
i French took from you; I beg you will add it to whatever other 
| profits you may have made. As a reward for your singular honesty, 
| I shall still leave my cash in your hands for twenty years longer, at 
|| the low rate of two per cent interest per annum, the same bein 
| more as an acknowledgement of the | sae in case of the death 
_ of either of us, than with a view of making a profit by you. I trust 
| that this will enable you to use my florins with advantage in any 
way which may appear most beneficial to your own interests.” 
The prince and his banker parted, well satisfied with each other. 
Nor did the gratitude and good will of his serene highness stop 
| there ; on every occasion in which he could serve his interest he did 
| so, by procuring for him, from the princes of Germany, many faci- 
| lities both for international and foreign negociation. At the con- 
gress of sovereigns, which met at Vienna in 1814, he did not fail to 
represent the fidelity of Moses Rothschild, and procure for him, 
| thereby, from the emperours of Russia, Austria, and other European 
potentates, as well as frem the French, English, and other minis- 


course as a demonstration of the advantage gained by concert of || ters, promises, that in case of loans being required by their respec- 


action. In all their transactions they act together, for the benefit 
| of all; individuality of {Interest or of opinion seems never to have 
existed in the mind of any of the brothers; their united strength 
has always been applied to every movement and we are told that 
in the whole of their long career, no undertaking of the least im- 
portance has ever been commenced without a consultation and 
, agreement. This we consider to be the great secret of their won- 
derful success ; this is the lever by which they govern thrones and 
| empires. 
| Brothers Harper of this city, whose prosperity in business has often 
been the subject of editorial comment. They have always acted 
as one man, in whatever they undertook; and although we have 
happily in this country no needy monarchs to bestow titles of nobi- 
|, lity, no principalities or baronies to be purchased with gold, the his- 
|, tory of the Harper establishment affords a by no means distant par- 
allel, in its general features, to that of the great European money- 
kings.-—EDS. N. ¥. MIR. 


EXTRAORDINARY RISE OF THE ROTHSCHILDS. 
“Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 


On the approach of the republican army to the territories of the 
| prince of Hesse Cassel, in the early part of the French revolution- 
ary wars, his serene highness—like many other petty princes of Ger- 
many—was compelled to flee. In his passage through the imperial 
city of Franckfort on the Maine, he paid a hasty visit to one Moses 
Rothschild, a jewish banker of limited means, but of good repute 
both for integrity and ability in the management of his business. 
The prince's purpose in visiting Moses was to request him to take 
charge of a large sum in money and jewels, amounting in value to 
several millions of ¢halers—a coin equal to three shillings sterling. 
The jew, at first, point blank refused so dangerousea charge ; but, 


risk—nay, that even a receipt should not be required—he at length 
consented. 

The money and jewels were speedily, but privately, conveyed from 
the prince’s treasury to the jew’s residence ; and, just as the ad- 
vanced corps of the French army had entered through the gates of 
| Franckfort, Moses had succeeded in burying it in a corner of his 
| garden. He, of course, received a visit from the republicans : 
| but, true to his trust, he hit upon the following means of saving the 
| treasure of the fugitive prince, who had placed such implicit confi- 
| dence in his honour. He did not attempt to conceal any of his own 
| property—the whole of his cash and stock, consisted of only forty- 
| two thousand thalers, (or six thousand pounds sterling,)—but, after 
the necessary remonstrances and grumblings with his unwelcome 
visiters, and a threat or two that he should report them to the gene- 





suffered them to carry it all off. 


|| child resumed his business as a banker and money-changer—at first, 
| indeed, in an humble way, but daily increasing and extending it by 
the aid of the prince of Hesse Cassel’s money. ; 
In the year 1802, the prince, returning to his dominions, visited 

| Franckfort in his route. He was almost afraid to call on his jewish 
| banker, apprehending that, if the French had left any thing, the 


|| honesty of Moses had not been proof against so strong a tempta- || 


|| tion as he had been compelled from dire necessity to put in his way. 
On being introduced into Rothschild’s sanclum, he, in a tone 
| of despairing carelessness, said, ‘I have called on you, Moses, as 
|| a matter of course; but I fear the result. Did the rascals take all?” 
| ‘Nota thaler;’’ replied the jew, gravely. 
“What say you?” returned his highness. Not a thaler! Why, 
|| I was informed that the sans-culottes had emptied all your coffers, 
and made you a beggar ;—I even read so in the gazettes.” 
‘Why, so they did; may it please your serene highness,” re- 
plied Moses; “but I was too cunning for them. By letting them 
take my own little stock, I saved your great one. I knew that as I 


The same principle may be seen in the operations of the | 


ral-in-chief, from whom he had no doubt of obtaining redress—he | 


As soon as the republicans had evacuated the city, Moses Roths- | 


tive governments, the “‘ honest jew of Franckfort” should have the 
| preference in their negociation. 
| Nor were these promises “ more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance,” as those of princes and courtiers are proverbially 
| said to be. A loan of two hundred millions of francs being required 
| by the French government to pay the allied powers for the expenses 
they had been put to, in the restoration of the Bourbons, one of 
| old Rothschild’s sons, then residing at Paris, was intrusted with 
| its management. 
| Our English Fortunatus, whose reputation for wealth and saga- 
city is such, that, by a discreet use of his wishing cap, he can at will 
change the destinies of the nations of Europe, or play at battledore 
and shuttlecock with their crowns and sceptres, was, during the 
| war with France, a small cotton manufacturer in Manchester. 

Leaving that town for the capital, and assisted by his father and 

brothers, Solomon Moses Rothschild commenced business as an 
|| English and foreign bill ahd stock broker. By his immense re- 
| sources and connections, he was soon enabled to carry all before 
| him ; but the bargains which he was enabled to make by his early 
|| information of the escape of the Emperour Napoleon from the island 
| of Elba—that is, twenty-four hours before the British ministry had 
|| received intelligence of the event—placed him at once at the top 
|| of the tree as a negociant and loan contractor. 
|| Mr. Rothschild’s manners and character have often been de- 
'| scribed : he is immensely rich, and is well entitled to the appella- 
| tion of millionaire, being reputed to be in the absolute personal and 
| undivided possession of seven or eight millions sterling ! His bro- 

thers, likewise,—viz: Baron Andreas Rothschild, the present 

great banker of Franckfort, and Baron Rothschild of Paris, are in 
| the possession of immense wealth ; so that it is no wonder that 
| kings and their ministers are proud of their acquaintance, seeing 
| that, independently of occasional loans and accommodations, they 
are well aware that no throne or government can stand long which 
| has the misforture to have the wealth and influence of the Three 
| Rothschilds arrayed against them. 

Our Rothschild is reputed to be a very charitable man; and 
those who know him intimately, affirm, that he well deserves that 
|| character, both in regard to Jews and Gentiles. Nor is Mrs. 
|| Rothschild less so; many, though unostentatious, acts of kind- 
| ness to the poor, being well known respecting her. Mr. Roths- 

child's manner of evincing kind feelings toward Solomon Hers- 

chel, the Grand Rabbin of Duke’s-place, has something in it which 
|is both singular and whimsical :—when any good speculation is 
| afloat, Mr. Rothschild deposits, on his account, a certain sum 
| proportionate to his own risk, and whatever per centage or profit 
| accrues therefrom, is carried by him to the Rabbin, to whom he 
| gives a full, true, and particular account, even to the utmost frac- 
|tion! The millionaire, on such occasions, invariably dines with 
| the Levite ; and the day is usually passed by the two friends in in- 
| nocent hilarity and pleasing conversation. 





A CHAPTER ON GAMBLING. 


BY M. M. NOAH. 


| Figure to yourself, gentle reader, a double granite house of the 
| largest dimensions, in one of the most fashionable squares of the 
great metropolis, surrounded by the houses of the nobility and offi- 
cers of the crown, in the centre of all that is elegant, accomplished 
and useful in arts, arms and science. The lower floor appropri- 
| ated for offices, for the maitre de cuisine, for the refreshment rooms 
| of waiters and liveried attendants. ‘The grand staircase of Italian 
marble, and in the niches are beautifully executed statues of the 
graces, heavy Chinese and stained glass lamps and lustres are sus- 
| pended over the grand entrance, which leads to suites of apartments 
|| above, where the festooned hangings, the rich ‘Turkey carpets, and 
| Persian ottomans, the tall mirrors, the molu lamps and candela- 
|| bras, the gorgeous paintings, and silken draperies, might vie with 
|| oriental magnificence ; where the glare, and flash, and shower of 
| light rival in brilliancy the mid-day sun. Jn this place none but 

te elite of fashion and wealth enter ; here the warrior and states- 


1] 
| 
} 
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tranquillity. But in the after-piece, an artificial elephant was intro- 


man may be found; the lord of millions, and the heirs of castles | 
and countless acres; the choicest wines and the most delicate | 
viands tempt the appetite; the air is perfumed, and all is splendour | 
and intoxicating bliss; yet this apparently terrestrial paradise is | 
called hell, and very properly so, for it is a gaming-house, where 

all the passions which can agitate human nature are seen in count- | 
less variety; where hope and fear, avarice and waste, joy and grief, | 
expectation and despair, alternately reign ; where desperation urges | of the red men, but it had been slain, and they were fearful that 
the last stake, and the pistol is the last refuge. || the white men had brought a second mammoth over the Big Lake 

We have our hells in this city, our genteel and select ing- || in order to eat the Indians. After some time, they were appeased 
houses, where friends meet to win each other's money, and where || by an assurance that the great beast was as harmless as a squirrel, 
the initiatory steps to a gambler’s life and a gambler’s fate are 
clearly developed. 

The other night, hearing the rattling of balls in a room brilli- 
antly illuminated in one of our publick streets, I strolled in to see 
what was going on, and there beheld two boys not over fifteen years 
of age, playing billiards, so very short that they had to stand tip- | 
toe to use the mace and cue with certainty—an old man, the keeper 
of the table, was marking for them. They were fashionably dressed ; 
one of the little urch‘ns had a cigar in the corner of his mouth, and 
the other had a fur cap neatly cocked on the side of his head, and 
at every pause in the game took a sip of something from a tumbler, | 
which might have been wine and water, probably something stronger ; 
the little fellows moved briskly around the table, and were by no 
means novices. They were pretty boys, delicately featured, chil- 
dren of rich parents; any father might be proud of such boys, and 
yet would be spared much anxiety and pain to be without them. 
‘What are they good for; what prospect have they through life, 
commencing life thus! Initiated at an early age in vice and extra- 
vagance, for them study could have no charms, industry no allure- 
ments, a sober, happy, temperate life, no attractions. Pleasure and 
play are the twin stars of their destiny ; and an early grave in pe- 
nury, their only reward. Who stand accountable for this ruin! 
Parents. Up toacertain age, the age of discretion, a father is 
responsible for the sins of a child; hence the strong declaration of 
the early moral writers, ‘‘ that the father who does not bring up his son 
to some profession or calling, is a villain ;” and so he is; he is the 
assassin of his own child. 

When the two boys had finished their game, paid the bill, lit 
their cigars, and buttoned up their coats for a walk, the old marker, 
was left alone. He had been a great gambler in his time, and was 
like a broken down race-horse, who could not give up the turf. 
“Do you know,” said I, “that I have some curiosity to learn what 
was the largest sum you ever won at cards at a sitting?’ ‘* Why, 
when I was a young fellow, I kept company with all the young fel- 
lows in town, and one night won thirty thousand dollars at brag.” 
“ Prodigious! Thirty thousand dollars!” “Yes, I played all night 
and lost it all back, except eight hundred dollars, and I would 
have lost that but that it was Sunday morning, and I heard the bells 
ring for church, and recollected that I had promised my wife to go 
and hear the bishop preach. So I washed my hands and face, 
smoothed my hair, and with downcast looks and pious features, 
joined in the Litany and chanted the Psalms.” 

There are many such, no doubt, in the world. 
never forswear gaming !” 

“O frequently, but always broke my oath ; one night I lost three 
thousand dollars, all I had in the world, and I walked home quite 
melancholy with a friend. It was past two o’clock, and I invited 
him to drink a glass of brandy and water. I swore all the bitter 
oaths I could remember, that I never again would handle cards. 
While I was thus swearing, feeling in my pocket for a little loose 
tobacco, I found a bank note of a hundred dollars. All my gaming 
propensities revived in an instant; let’s go back, said I, and try our 
luck once more ; with this hundred I may win five thousand. We 
went back and I lost the note in five minutes, and here I am not 
worth a penny.” 

While there are many such cases, many similar scenes to be re- 
counted, many acts of such tragedies to be rehearsed, how seldom 
do we contemplate the forlorn and desolate condition of the fond 
but wretched wife, whose husband is a victim to this ruinous pas- 
sion, and whose children, alas! are walking in the same steps. 

Night after night she sits alone, by the expiring embers, waiting 
the return of her truant, but still beloved husband ; each knock of 
the door, each jar and jingle of the bell alarm her, until she 
becomes nervous from solicitude and watchfulness ; the chirping 
of the cricket on the hearth, or the moaning of the wind through the 
casement, serves only tomake “night hideous.” The midnight 
bell tolls, and still he comes not; the hour of one is struck, two, 





up on a sudden with an earnest cry. Little suspecting that the 


and pasteboard, with four stupid men for its legs, they demanded, 
through their interpreter, where this quadruped had been found. 


were taken behind the scenes the next morning, and initiated in the | 
mysteries of its construction. A European would have laughed at | 
the discovery, but the red men maintained an imperturbable gra- | 
vity. They could not leave the house, however, without asking the | 
manager for a mighty favour—namely, that they might be allowed 
to approach the heavenly women who had appeared on the stage 
last night, and to salute them. When this was reported in the green- 
room, it spread dismay among the actresses ; but it was represented 
to them that there was a general wish among the Americans to con- 
ciliate the Indians, that the popularity of the company might be in- 
jured by offending the swarthy strangers, and that their request, after 
all, had been made in no immodest spirit, and might be complied 
with without the least degradation on the part of the ladies. Some 
of the heavenly women, therefore, allowed a kiss to their savage ad- 
mirers, who took no farther liberty. Mrs. Whitelock was about to 
go through the same ceremony, when a fit of shyness came over 
her, and she shrank from the salute of the chief who came up to 


| 





| 


“her. | 
‘behaved with more delicate courtesy than this blanketed Indian. 
He put his hand to his breast, bowed respectfully, and retired. 
All the Indian diplomats, however, were not endowed with the 
| same polite gallantry. One day, Mrs. Whitelock observed one of 
| them eyeing and following her at a distance in the streets of Phi- 
| ladelphia. Her house was situated out of the town, and she had 
| to cross an urifrequented common before she could reach it. At the 
suburbs there were several negroes, who were selling fruit, and she 
| offered a dollar to any one of them who would accompany her home, 
| and protect her from the approaching Indian. But the blacks, who 
| are free in that part of the states, only laughed at her distress ; so 
| she had to post all alone over the common, like another Daphne, 
| with her copper Apollo in interesting proximity behind her. At last, in 
| a panting panick, she got home just in time to shut the gate in his face ; 
| and before she had well recovered to tell the cause of her fright, 
the pursuer had disappeared. But the same evening, while Mr. 
| Whitelock-and she were at supper, a crash, like the stroke of a bat- 
| tering-ram, was heard at the garden-gate. The Indian had burstit 
open by throwing a large stone against it, and her picturesque ad- 
mirer, was seen, by moonlight, deliberately walking up the avenue 
| toward the house. Mr. Whitelock immediately took down a sabre 
and fire-arms, but he had no occasion to use them ; for an athletick 
|| young Englishman who lived in the house, rushed out, and repaid 
the intruder for his crash at the door by a stroke upon his jaw that 
was almost equally audible. The savage took his punishment very | 


quietly, and, after one flooring, got up and walked back to Philadelphia. | 
} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“But did you 


EXTRACT FROM LADY BLESSINGTON’S NOVEL. 
A RUINED FETE. 


a to be given by Mr. Vernon at length ar- 
in by torrents of rain, which poured from 





The long looked-fo 
rived, and was ushere 
an early hour in the day, and continued without intermission, as if 
to prove to him, a truth he had lately seemed to doubt, namely, 
that gold cannot command all things. The temporary rooms, not 
formed to “bide the pelting of the pitiless storm,” became inun- 
dated ; and temples draped with pale rose and celestial blue, ere 





totally inapplicable to the terrestrial nymphs and swains for whom | 
they were arranged. Galleries and kiosks crumbled “ like the base- 
less fabrick of a vision,” leaving many a wreck behind ; and had Mr. 
Vernon contemplated the novel exhibition of a Naumachia for the 
| amusement of his guests, he might have easily contrived to accom- 
plish it, so plentiful was the supply of water on the leads, and in 
| the garden, where the féte was to have displayed ‘:s greatest at- 
| tractions. Triuimphal arches lay prostrate on the earth, burying in 
| their fall the rich and rare plants and flowers imported from all the 





duced ; and it so electrified the sons of the forest, that they all started | 
imagined mammoth was a harmless structure of sticks, and clouts, | 


There had been once, they said, a great beast like this in the land || 


and that they should see him to-morrow by daylight. Accordingly, they | 


But the most polished gentleman, she said, could not have || 


| and ac 


half the day was over, were only fit to receive Naiades, and were |) 


|| them with his piquant remarks on the scene and on the principal 
actors on it. 

“Do you see Lady Danvers '” said he; “ she is 
up in her role of a woman of fashion, but she is not c 
|| the part well.” 

“Is it then so difficult a part!” interrogated Mrs. Forrester. 
“* Cela dépend,” replied Lord Albany: “to you ladies nothing 
| appears so easy, and nothing is so easy ; mais, Lady Danvers finds 


getting herself 
alculated to fill 


} 
| 


|| it terrible up-hill work ; she wants to be an influential leader, the 


| female Grey, Wellington, or Canning, of fashionable, instead of 
political life; and, hélas ! she is only formed to be the Billy Holmes, 
which means the whipper-in : and between a leader and a whipper- 
| in in fashionable life there is as great a difference as in political.” 


RECIPE FOR MAKING A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


“T could give a recipe to make a woman of fashion, if J saw a meri- 

torious debutante for the part ; but I should as soon think of giving 

| Ude’s instructions how to dress a salmi de bécassine to an under- 

housemaid, as my recipe to Lady Danvers; neither would do jus- 
tice to them.” 

“Pray let us be favoured with your rules,” said Lady Oriel ; 
“and as we are going to rusticate in Ireland, there is no chance of 
our abusing the favour, by any clumsy attempts at the part.” 

“T must again remind you, “ mesdames,” said Lerd Albany, 
| “that to give you a recipe to make a woman of fashion, would be 
| to ‘ gild refined gold, or paint the lily ;’ but if you command me to 
| state what I should recommend to others, you shall be obeyed, the 
| more readily that my woman of fashion must be not less than fif- 

teen years your senior. Suppose a lady, highly born, and highly 
bred, (mind, I don’t say well-bred,) of at least thirty-five years old, 
| married to a man of rank and large fortune. Beauty is of no im- 
| portance ; but strong nerves are indispensable, as without these si- 
news of war, a leader of fashion cannot succeed. A good tournure 
is highly necessary, and a practical knowledge of French and Italian 
cannot be dispensed with. The lady must have natural vivacity, 
quired self-command to control an unseemly ebullition of it ; 
| she must have tact without talent, that is to say, she must not excel 
in conversation, writing, musick, or any of the accompiishments that 
require talent, as excellence in any of them would occupy too much 
| of that precious time, which her duties as a woman of fashion re- 
| quire. Society is to be considered the end and aim of her life. 
| Dinners, balls, and routs, the only things that come home to our 
| business and bosoms; and all else, as insignificant and unworthy of 
| attention. Politicks, by which I mean a superficial view of the 
| feuds of faction, must be familiar to her ; and she must make up in 
| warmth of zeal, for all she wants in real comprehension of the ques- 
tions agitated by the Guelphs and Ghibelines of our day, A strict 
| attention to la mode is necessary ; a lavish expenditure on her per- 
| son, and a prudent regard to economy in all other disbursements 
| are recommended. A consciousness of superiority and power, with 
| a philosophical indifference to the means employed to obtain it, and 


| 


| a stoical disregard to the feelings of others, is to be cultivated, and 
| the exclusive system, that sainte alliance of the haut ton, is never 
to be abandoned. Beauty, wit and talent, are to be voted unneces- 
sary, or de trop; and power is to be retained coute qui coute. All 
without the pale of her own circle are to be considered maurais ton, 
, and those unknown to her as being unknowable. She is to cultivate 
| an intimacy with the leading ambassadresses, render useful the re- 
ceived Corypheus’s of fashion, and employ as her creatures the to- 
lerated. One or two political leaders must be fixed at her recep- 
| tions, as habitués, and their satellites are to be encouraged. Fashion 
| is to be considered as the true object of a laudable ambition, and all 
else as accessories ef little importance. Place this lady in a large 
; and elegantly-furnished mansion in St. James's, Grosvenor, or 
| Berkeley-square, give her a villa near town to which she may retire 
| with a chosen few of her clique during the summer, and a fine fa- 
mily seat in the country, where she may hold her state in the win- 
ter, surrounded by the magnates of the land, with a sprinkling of 
| foreigners of distinction ; dress her head a/a Herbault, her bust a 
| a Victorine, her feet a la Melnotte, and serve her up, with plenty 
| of diamonds and pearls, and you will have a woman of fashion.” 
| The ladies laughed at the gravity with which Lord Albany repeated 
| the recipe, and agreed that it would be thrown away on Lady Danvers. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES WRITTEN BY A MILLER. 





| nurseries round London; and fragments of silk draperies, mingled 
| with garlands of artificial roses, were seen borne along the yellow 
| streams that urged their turbid course through all the walks in this 
| lately beautiful garden. 

Mr. Vernon viewed the scene of destruction from his dressing- 
room window, and as he saw the snowy and rose-coloured petals of | 
| the camellia japonicas and the blossoms of the other rare plants of | 
| his conservatory, hurried along by the hurricane, he bethought him | 

of the truth of the proverb, that “riches can make unto themselves | 
| wings to fly away.” He moralized, not on the powers of nature, 
but on the probable cost which this ill-timed freak of hers would | 
| entail upon him; and the dire necessity of receiving the guests of 
| the evening in the splendid salons of his mansion instead of, al 

| fresco, in the temples and gardens on which he had expended such 
‘| vast sums, to astonish, if not to delight the beholder. 

Mrs. Whitelock accompanied her husband in a professional ex- The young ladies were still more annoyed by the unpropitious 
pedition to America, where she acted for many years with eminent | storm. They, unlike their papa, calculated not the e 
success, and realized a fortune ; her popularity on the other side of | the results of the destruction of the garden. They had contem- 
the Atlantick having fairly supported a family resemblance to that of | plated all the possibilities of well managed /éte-d-tétes with their re- 
her sister at home. She played principally at Charleston and Phi- 
ladelphia, and frequently before General Washington. That great 
man was by no meansa stoick at the sight of tragedy ; but he hated 
to be seen weeping, and always wiped the tears with his handker- 
chief hastily from his face. She had on one occasion other audi- 
tors who were no less disdainful of the melting mood than Wash- 
ington, and who were themselves no uninteresting spectacle while 
they sat as spectators. This was a group of Indians, who had come 
from their distant wildernesses to conclude a treaty with the United 
States’ government. They were accompanied by an interpreter, as 
none of them knew a word of English. They came to the theatre 
of Philadelphia on an appointed night, and were received with vo- 
ciferous cheering. They were tall, dark, gaunt figures, in their na- 
tive costume. With steady, slow steps, they entered the stage-box, 
and, without noticing the audience, or seeming to hear their claps 
of welcome, they seated themselves with their eyes fixed on the 
stage, as if they had but one head. All the time of the principal 
piece they continued thus sitting like statues, with immoveable 


sometimes three in the morning, ere his steps are heard through the 
passage, and then he enters pale, haggard, tormented with passion 
and disappointment, and excited by liquor ; not a kind word, not a 
soft look, or an endearing expression for her whose love he should 
prize above all earthly jewels. The wretched partner of his misfor- 
tunes goes to her bed restless, feverish, with head-ache and heart- 
ache. For every pang thus wantonly inflicted on a tender wife and 
mother, a life of penance can scarcely atone—and those who would 
escape here and hereafter from the stings of a wounded conscience ; 
and a punishment commensurate with sin, must gather resolution 
and avoid scenes of gaming and ruin—the loss of fame and fortune, 
of lasting happiness and peace of mind. 


THE THEATRE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


| over all that luxury and wealth could combine, were considered as 
essential requisites in the stage decorations of the act of the comedy 
they intended to represent. 

Mr. Vernon, while his young ladies were attending to the mo- 
mentous change of their decorations, was ordering a double supply 
of wax-candles to be scattered through the suite of salons, that a 
blaze of light, emulating the sun itself, should illuminate the chefs- 
d’ceuvre of art that enriched their walls. 

The company assembled at the usual hour—the usual faces, 
dresses, and smiles, were exhibited ; the usual affectation of not 
being pleased shown off, as if each had agreed that it was indeco- 
rous, or at least vulgar to appear gratified at what was meant to 





! 


| 


of fashionable non-entity most generally followed,) and the usual 
nothings were repeated. 





~ but | 


| spective admirers; the most judicious modes of eliciting declara- | 
| §] 
| tions: and a fine night, and the silver moon shedding her radiance | 


give gratification, (the n.l admirari being one of the adopted secrets | 


Lord Albany joined Lady Oriel and Mrs. Forrester, and amused | 


I ENvy not proud fortune’s son, 
Nor pampe.ed lords, nor seers, 

Nor fame, nor glory, that is won 
By kings and their compeers. 

Peace and contentment are my own, 
My heritage is health ; 

I would not give them for a throne, 
Its grandeur, power and wealth. 


My cottage rises by a hill, 
A stream glides by the door, 

Here with my babes, my wife and mill, 
i want nor wish for more. 

When day is gone and toil is o'er, 
And evening shadows rise, 

How soft the ripples kiss the shore, 
And image back the skies. 


As night, in stillness and repose, 
Surrounds my humble cot, 

Hope digs a grave for all my woes, 
And consecrates this spot. 

The summer wind embalmed in sweets, 
Comes moist with falling dew, 

While from the forest’s dark retreats, 
Strange sounds their flight pursue. 


Thy thrilling notes float soft and clear, 
Thou viewless wind of even, 
And melt on the enraptured ear, 
Like wandering strains from heaven. 
Earth's minstrel unto all thou art, 
And in the midnight deep, 
Thy musick steals upon the heart, 
As sweet as childhood’s sleep. 
What though thy chariot wheels in storms, 
Rush thundering through the sky, 
When clonds in black and giant forms, 
Whirl eddying madly by— 
| love thy voice, ome 4 loud and hoarse 
Along it sometimes sweeps, 
With awful and resistless force 
To battle on the deeps. 
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ORIGINAL DRAMATICK SKETCHES. 








LORD IVON AND HIS DAUGHTER. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 





“ Dost thou despise 
A love like this? A lady should not scorn 
One soul that loves her, howe’er lowly it be.” 





LORD IVON. 
How beautiful it is! Come here, my daughter! 
Is’t not a face of most bewildering brightness? 
ISIDORE. 
The features all are fair, sir, but s0 cold— 
I could not love such beauty ! 
LORD IVON. 
Yet, ev’n so 
Look’d thy lost mother, Isidore! Her brow 
Lofty like this—her lips thus delicate, 
Yet icy cold in their slight vermeil threads— 
Her neck thus queenly, and the sweeping curve 
Thus matchless, from the small and “ pearl-round ear” 
To the o’er-polished shoulder. Never swan 
Dreamed on the water with a grace so calm! 
ISIDORE. 
And was she proud, sir? 
LORD IVON. 
Or I had loved her not. 
ISIDORE. 
Then runs my lesson wrong. 
Pride was unlovely. 
LORD IVON. 
Dost thou prate already 
Of books, my little one? Nay, then, ’tis time 
That a sad tale were told thee. Is thy bird 
Fed for the day? Canst thou forget the rein 
Of thy beloved Arabian for an hour, 
And, the first time in all thy sunny life, 
Take sadness to thy heart? Wilt listen, sweet? 
ISIDORE. 
Hang I not ever on thy lips, dear father ? 
LORD IVON. 
As thou didst enter, I was musing here 
Upon this picture. Tis the face of one 
I never knew ; but, for its glorious pride, 
I bought it of the painter. There has hung 
Ever the cunning curse upon my soul 
To love this look in woman. Not the flower 
Of all Arcadia, in the Age of Gold, 
Look’d she a shepherdess, would be to me 
More than the birds are. As th’ astrologer 
Worships the half-seen star that in its sphere 
Dreams not of him, and tramples on the lily 
That flings, unask’d, its fragrance in his way, 
Yet both (as are the high-burn and the low) 
Wrought of the same fine Hand—so, daringly, 
Flew my boy-hopes beyond me. You are here 
In a brave palace, Isidore! The gem 
That sparkles in your hair imprisons light 
Drunk in the flaming Orient ; and gold 
Waits on the bidding of those girlish lips 
In measure that Aladdin never knew— 
Yet was I—lowly born! 


ISIDORE. 


I ever read 


Lord Ivon ! 

LORD IVON. 
Ay, 
You wonder ; but I tell you that the lord 
Of this tall palace was a peasant’s child! 
And, looking sometimes on his fair domain, 
Thy sire bethinks him of a sickly boy, 
Nursed by his. mother on a mountain side, 
His only wealth a book of poetry, 
With which he daily crept into the sun, 
To cheat sharp pains with the bewildering dream 
Of beauty he had only read of there ! 


ISIDORE. 
Have you the volume still, sir? 


LORD IVON. 
*T was the gift 
Of a poor scholar, wandering in the hills, 
Who pitied my sick idleness. I fed 
My inmost soul upon the witching rhyme— 
A silly tale of a low minstrel boy, ~ 
Who broke his heart in singing at a bridal. 

ISIDORE. 

Loyed he the lady, sir? 

LORD IVON. 
So ran the tale. 
How well I do remember it! 

ISIDORE. 

Alas! 
Poor youth ! 

LORD IVON, 
T never thought to pity him. 
The bride was a duke’s sister ; and I mused 
Upon the wonder of his daring love, 
Till my heart changed within me. I became 
Restless and sad ; and in my sleep I saw 
Beautiful dames all scornfully go by ; 
And one o’er-weary morn I crept away 
Into the glen, and, flung upon a rock, 
Over a torrent, whose swift, giddy waters 
Fill’d me with energy, I swore my soul 
To better that false vision, if there were 
Manhood or fire within my wretched frame. 





| 














I turn’d me homeward with the sunset hour, 
Changed—for the thought had conquer’d ev’n disease ; 
And my poor mother check’d her busy wheel, 
To wonder at the step with which I came. 
Oh, heavens! that soft and dewy April eve, 
When, in a minstrel’s garb, but with a heart 
As lofty as the marble shafts upreared 
Beneath the stately portico, I stood 
At this same palace door ! 
ISIDORE. 
Our own! and you 
A minstrel boy! 
LORD IVON. 
Yes—I had wandered far 
Since I shook off my sickness in the hills, 
And, with some cunning on the lute, had learn'd 
A subtler lesson than humility 
In the quick school of want. A menial stood 
By the Egyptian sphinx ; and when I came 
And ask’d to sing beneath the balcony 
A song of love for a fair lady’s ear, 
He insolently bade me to begone. 
Listening not, I swept my fingers o’er 
The strings in prelude, when the base-born slave 
Struck me ! 
ISIDORE. 
Impossible ! 
LORD VON. 
I dash'd my lute 
Into his face, and o’er the threshold flew , 
And, threading rapidly the lofty rooms, 
Sought vainly for his master. Suddenly 
A wing rushed o’er me, and a radiant girl, 
Young as myself, but fairer than the dream 
Of my most wild imagining, sprang forth, 
Chasing a dove, that, wilder'd with pursuit, 
Dropped breathless on my bosom. 
ISIDORE. 
Nay, dear father! 
Was’t so indeed ! 
LORD IVON. 
I thank’d my blessed star! 
And, as the fair, transcendent creature stood 
Silent with wonder, I resign’d the bird 
To her white hands; and, with a rapid thought, 
And lips already eloquent of love, 
Turn’d the strange chance to a similitude 
Of my own story. Her slight, haughty lip 
Curl'd at the warm recital of my wrong, 
And on the ivory oval of her cheek 
The rose flush’d outward with a deeper red ; 
And from that hour the minstrel was at home, 
And horse and hound were his, and none might cross 
The minion of the noble Lady Clare. 
Art weary of my tale? 
ISIDORE. 
Dear father! 


Well! 

A summer, and a winter, and a spring, 

Went over me like brief and noteless hours. 
For ever at the side of one who grew 

With every morn more beautiful; the slave, 
Willing and quick, of every idle whim; 

Singing for no one’s bidding but her own, 

And then a song from my own passionate heart, 
Sung with a lip of fire, but ever named 

As an old rhyme that I had chanced to hear; 
Riding beside her, sleeping at her door, 

Doing her maddest bidding at the risk 

Of life—what marvel if at last I grew 
Presumptuous! A messenger one morn 
Spurr'd through the gate—“ A revel at the court! 
And many minstrels, come from many lands, 
Will try their harps in presence of the king ; 
And ’tis the royal pleasure that my lord 

Come with the young and lovely Lady Clare 
Dress’d as the queen of Faery, who shall crown 
The victor with his bays.” Pass over all 

To that bewildering day. She sat enthroned 
Amid the court; and never twilight star 
Sprang with such sweet surprise upon the eye 
As she with her rare beauty on the gaze 

Of the gay multitude. The minstrels changed 
Their studied songs, and chose her for a theme ; 
And ever at the pause all eyes upturn’d 

And fed upon her loveliness. The last 

Long lay was ended, and the silent crowd 
Waited the king’s award—when suddenly 

The sharp strings of a lyre were swept without, 
And a clear voice claim’d hearing for a bard 
Belated on his journey. Mask’d, and clad 

In a long stole, the herald led me in. 

A thousand eyes were on me; but I saw 

The new-throned queen, in her high place, alone; 
And, kneeling at her feet, I pressed my brow 
Upon her footstool, till the images 

Of my past hours rush’d thick upon my, brain; 
Then, rising hastily, I struck my lyre; 

And, in a story woven of my own, 

I so did paint her in her loveliness— 

Pouring my heart all out upon the lines 

I knew too faithfully, and lavishing 

The hoarded fire of a whole age of love 

Upon each passionate word, that, as 1 sunk 
Exhausted at the close, the ravish’d crowd 
Flung gold and flowers on my stil! quivering lyre ; 
And the moved monarch in his gladness swore 
There was no boon beneath his kingly crown 
Too high for such a minstrel! Did my star 
Speak in my fainting ear? Heard I the king? 


LORD IVON. 


Or did the audible pulses of my heart 
I rose, 


Seem to me so articulate ? 

















And tore my mask away ; ‘and, as the stole 
Dropped from my shoulders, I oo hurriedly 
A lock upon the face of Lady Clare. ; 
It was enough! I saw that she was c 

That a brief hour had chilled the open child 
To calculating woman—that she read 

With cold displeasure my o’er-daring thought ; 
And on that brow, to me as legible 

As stars to the rapt Arab, I could trace 

The scorn that waited on me! Sick of life, 
Yet, even then, with a half-rallied hope 
Prompting my faltering tongue, I blindly knelt, 
And claimed the king’s fair promise— 








ISIDORE. 
For the hand 
Of Lady Clare? 
LORD IVON. 
No, sweet one—for a sword. 
ISIDORE. 
You surely spoke to her? 
LORD IVON. 
I saw her face 
No more for years. I went unto the wars; 
And when again I sought that palace door, 
A glory heralded the minstrel boy 
That monarchs might have envied. 


ISiDORE. 

Was she there! 
LORD IVON. 

Yes—and, O heaven! how beautiful ! 
The ripest seal of loveliness, was set 
Upon her form ; and the all-glorious pride 
That I had worshipped on her girlish lip, 
When her scared dove fled to me, was matured 
Into a queenly grace ; and nobleness 
Was bound like a tiara to’her brow, 
And every motion breathed of it. There lived 
Nothing on earth so ravishingly fair. 

ISIDORE. 
And you still loved her? 


LORD 1VON. 
I had perill’d life 
In every shape—had battled on the sea, 
And burnt upon the desert, and outgone 
Spirits most mad for glory, with this one \ 
O’ermastering hope upon me. Honour, fame, 
Gold, even, were as dust beneath my feet ; 
And war was my disgust, though I had sought 
Its horrours like a bloodhound—for her praise. 
My life was drunk up with the love of her. 


ISIDORE. 
And now she scorn’d you not? 


LORD IVON. 
Worse, Isidore ! 
She pitied me! I did not need a voice 
To tell my love.’ She knew her sometime minion— 
And felt that she should never be adored 
With such idolatry as his, and sighed 
That hearts so true beat not in palaces. 
But I was poor, with all my bright renown, 


The last, 


And lowly born; and she—the Lady Clare! 
ISIDORE. 
She could not tell you this? 
LORD IVON. 


She broke my heart 
As kindly as the fisher hooks the worm— 
Pitying me the while ! 
ISIDORE. 
And you— 
LORD IVON. 
Lived on! 
But the remembrance irks me, and my throat 
Chokes with the utterance ! 


ISIDORE. 

Dear father ! 
LORD IVON. 

Nay— 
Thanks to sweet Mary Mother, it is past ; 
And in this world I shall have no more need 
To speak of it. 

ISIDORE. 
But there were brighter days 
In store. My mother, and this palace— 


LORD IVON. 
You outrun 
My tale, dear Isidore! But ’tis as well. 
I would not linger onit. Twenty years 
From this heart-broken hour, I stood again, 
An old man and a stranger, at the door 
Of this same palace. I had been a slave 
For gold that time. My starhad wrought with me ; 
And I[ was richer than the wizard kin 
Throned in the mines of Ind. I coul 
On my innumerable gems, the glare 
Pained so my sun-struck eyes. My gold was countless. 


not look 


ISIDORE. 

And Lady Clare? 

LORD IVON. 
I met upon the threshold 
Her very self—all youth, all loveliness— 
So like the fresh-kept picture in my brain, 
That for a moment [ forgot all else, 
And stagger’d back and wept. She passed me by 
With a cold look— 


ISIDORE. 
Oh! not the Lady Clare! 
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LORD IVON. 
Her daughter—yet herself! But what a change 
Weited wae here! My thin and grizzled locks 
Were fairer now than the young minstrel’s curls— 
My sun-burnt visage and contracted eye 

the gay soldier in his gallant mien ; 
My words were wit, my looks interpreted, 
And Lady Clare—I tell thee, Lady Clare 
Leaned fondly—fondly ! on my wasted arm. 
O God! how changed my nature with all this! 
I, that had been all love and tenderness,— 
The truest and most gentle heart, till now, 
That ever beat—grew suddenly a devil ! 
I bought me lands, and titles, and received 
Men’s homage with a smooth hypocrisy ; 
And—you will scarce believe me, Isidore— 
I suffered them to wile their peerless daughter, 
The image and the pride of Lady Clare, 
To wed me! 
ISIDORE. 

Sir! you did not! 

LORD IVON. 
Ay! I saw 
Th’ indignant anger when her mother first 
Broke the repulsive wish, and the d 
Of shuddering reluctance as her min 
Admitted the intoxicating tales 
Of wealth unlimited. And when she look’d 
On my age-stricken features, and my form, 
Wasted before its time, and turned away 
To hide from me her tears, her very mother 
Whispered the cursed comfort in her ear 
That made her what she is! 

ISIDORE. 


You could not wed her, 
Knowing all this ! 

LORD IVON. 
I felt that I had lost 
My life else. I had wrung, for forty years, 
My frame to its last withers ; I had flung 
My boyhood's fire away; the energy 
Of a most sinless youth ; the toil, and fret, 
And agony of manhood. I had dared, 
Fought, suffered, slaved—and never for an hour 
Forgot or swerved from my resolve ; and now— 
With the delicious draught upon my lips— 
Dash down the cup ! 

ISIDORE. 

Yet she had never wrong'd you ! 

LORD IVON. 


Thou’rt pleading for thy mother, my sweet child ! 
And angels hear thee. But if she was wrong’d, 
The sin be on the pride that sells its blood 
Coldly and only for this damning gold. 
Had I not offered youth first? Came I not 
With my hands brimm'd with glory to buy love— 
And was I not denied? 
ISIDORE. 

Yet, dearest father, 
They forced her not to wed? 

LORD IVON. 
I call’d her back 
Myself from the church threshold, and, before 
Her mother and her kinsmen, bade her swear 
It was her own free choice to marry me. 
I showed her my shrunk hand, and bade her think 
If that was like a bridegroom, and beware 
Of perjuring her chaste and spotless soul, 

o 


If now she loved me not. 
ISIDORE. 
What said she, sir? 
LORD IVON. 


Oh! they had made her even as themselves ; 
And her young heart was colder than the slab 
Unsunn’d beneath Pentelicus. She press’d 
My withered fingers in her dewy clasp, 

And smiled up in my face, and chid “ my lord” 
For his wild fancies, and led on! 


ISIDORE. 
And no 
Misgiving at the altar? 
LORD IVON. 


None! She swore 
To love and cherish me till death should part us, 
With a voice clear as mine. 
ISIDORE. 
And kept it, father! 
In mercy tell me so! 


LORD IVON. 
She lives, my daughter! 
: * * * * * * 


Long ere my babe was burn, my pride had ebb’d, 
And let my heart down to. its better founts 

Of tenderness. I had nofriends—not one! 

My love gush’d to my wife. I rack’d my brain 
To find her a new pleasure every howr— 

Yet not with aot feared to haunt her eye. 

Only at night, when she was slumbering 

In all her beauty, I would put away 

The curtains till the pale night-lamp shone on her, 


And watch her through my tears. One night her lips 


Parted as I gazed on them, and the name 

Of a young noble, who had been my guest, 
Stole forth in broken murmurs. I let fall 
The curtains silently, and left her there 

To slumber and dream on; and, gliding forth 
Upon the terrace, knelt to my pale star, 

And swore, that if it pleased the God of light 
To let me look upon the unborn child 
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Lying beneath her heart, I would but prse 
One kiss upon its lips and take away 

| The life that was a blight upon her years. 
ISIDORE. 

I was that child ! 

| LORD IVON. 
—. 
y si * pil ” as ‘twere a c 
Pork I waited only 





my remembening star. 
Thy mother’s s to bear the common shock 
Of death within the doors. She rose at last, 
And, oh! so sweetly pale! And thou, my child! 
| My heart misgare me as I look’d upon thee ; 
But he was ever at her side whose name 
She murmur'd in her sleep ; and, lingering on 
To drink a little of thy sweetness more 
| Before I died, I watched their stolen love 
As she had been my daughter, with a pure, 
Passionless joy that I should leave her soon 
To love him as she would. I know not how 
To tell thee more * * -. & 
° ad * Come, sweet! she is not worthy 


> o 


Of tears like thine and mine. * 
¢ ¢ * * She fled and left me 

That very night! The poison was prepared— 
j And she had been a widow with the morn 

| Rich as Golconda. As the midnight chimed 

li My star rose. Gazing on its mounting orb, 
| 





I raised the chalic t a weakness came 
Over my heart; and, taking up the lamp 

I glided to her chamber, and removed 

\ curtains for a last and parting look 

} Upon my child. sf * e 

| e e Had she but taken thee, 

i I could have felt she had a mother's heart, 

i And drained the chalice still. I could not leave 
Her babe alone in such a heartless world ! 
ISIDORE. 


Thank God! Thank God! 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 








JOURNAL OF A VETERAN OFFICER. 


GENERAL JACKSON. 


| Waite at Nashville I made a visit to the Hermitage, to see Gene- 
' ral Jackson. I had known him at Philadelphia several years before. 
I had letters to him from his friends at Washington, and on deliver- 
ing them he received me with great cordiality and hospitality. He 
has the open manners of a soldier. His frankness at once won 
'| my heart. We talked over old times in the city of brotherly love, 
when we were many years younger. On the subject of his cam- 
paigns, he was modest and taciturn, any farther than to make an 
| honest reply to a distinct question. We one fair morning took a 
| few shots at the game in the neighbouring woods. He was a good 
marksman, but my sight was quicker for the bird than his, probably 
| from having kept up the habit of shooting every season since my 
| boyhood. He was delicate and reserved on the subject of his elec- 
| tion as President of the United States, and it was one on which I 
| did not press him, taking no great interest in any party question. 
His great hobby was the future glories of the valley of the Missis- 
| sippi—a great and standing theme with all the settlers in that re- 
| gion. Their calculations extend to the ability to support a hun- 
| dred millions of inhabitants along the shores of this river and the 
| Missouri. This seems incredible, but it does not appear imprac- 
ticable on paper. It must be understood that these are not to be 
stinted to maize or rice, but are to be kept under the full force of 
| feed. At all events it is a wonderful vale, and far before any 
| other in the geography of the world, as the rivers are larger than 
| the ordinary streams that flow into the sea. Mrs. Jacksonis an excel- 
| lent housewife, and pays an affectionate attention to her husband’s 
guests, of which he has many. The general is a good planter, and 
_ raises fine crops, as I am informed by all his neighbours. He sel- 
| dom visits Nashville ; but when he does, is always received with at- 
| tention. He is not an anxious nor an idle spectator of the political 
' contest now going on in the country, but he is too well drilled as a 
soldier to show any emotion on the subject. I left the veteran, with 
most friendly feelings. 

I proceeded to New Orleans, where I expected to make but a 
short stay, as I was anxious to get to my cottage, to drink from my 
own spring, which if it could not, like the one sought for by Du 
| Ponce de Leon, contain the elixir of life, with the power of bring- 
| ing back youthful features, and the curls of beauty, had a better 
| quality of making, with the lime and lemon juice, the best beverage 
| that ever mortal drank ; but I could not leave the city of New Or- 
| leans as soon as I intended, and in this social place soon found a 


| few congenial souls. 





GENERAL RIPLEY, 

Who figured as a soldier on the Canada frontiers, paid me a visit, 
finding out that J was intimate with some of his kindred and friends. 
| He has thrown aside his sword and military plumes, and gone back to 
| the profession of the law, from which he was taken to be a soldier. 

He was distinguished in arms, having fought several battles with 
| skill and courage. He saw some mancuvrings of a peace esta- 

blishment, and resigned his commission in.the army. It was agreed, 
, on all hands, that many years would pass away before the United 
| States would have another war, and he was impatient of still life— 
and of course resigned. General Ripley is probably looking again 
to the field of politicks, on which he entered when quite young, and 
bore his part in difficult times with great firmness, considering his 


| 
| 


| of animal vigour. He will find many opponents, but there is 

a sort of family affection among those of his countrymen who are set- 
tled here, that in some agitation in politicks will bring him into office. 
If the health of this city were as good as that of New-York or Phi- 
ladelphia, it would, in the course of half a century, be one of the 
largest inthe world. It is my belief that proper expenditure and proper 
precautions may make it healthy in time to come ; but it takes a great 
| many lessons of experience, to make a people gain wisdom in any way 


} 
} 
] 
} 
| 








EDWARD LIVINGSTON, 


I was pleased to hear that my friend Edward Livingston, now at 
| the city of Washington, was held in so high veneration for his ser- 
| Vices in fixing the civil and criminal codes of Louisiana. He brought 
to the subjects under his consideration a sound mind, acquainted 
| with the common law of England ; and, while he had sense enough 
to value it as it should be prized, he had independence enough to 
| take a good part of the civil law for his code, as more congenial to 
4 the country which had so long known no other than the civil code 
| under Spain and France. The common law will not answer for those 
| who are not to the manner born. The criminal code prepared by Mr. 
| Livingston has no equal in the encyclopedia of codification, from Solon 
to Jeremy Bentham. The definitions of crimes are clear and explicit, 
| and the punishments meted out as commensurate with the offences 
| as can ever be expected to be made in our state of imperfection. 














A BACHELOR'S TABLE. 

I now proceeded to my little cottage in the Floridas, and drank 
of my spring; never was water sweeter, but my hair still grew 
| whiter, if my limbs retained something of their early vigour. I 
made my beverage, and set my extra plates for my friends, and 
| every day had the satisfaction of seeing some one or other use 
| them. When men and women congregate for the purposes of 
| gaining health, they lose all that stiffness which is found in large 
| cities, and enjoy whatever they find to gratify them. ‘To-day I had 
| near me a sickly, ambitious student, who had studied himself into 
| a state of corporeal feebleness, and had come to get rid of a cold 
northern winter, with only a few amusing books. He was cheerful 
in our climate, and at my humble beard, he was happy to find one 
who could, in a measure, understand his case ; that was half a cure. 

The half-breathing female, who had brought on a complication of 
| diseases by tight lacing and starvation, to give herself a genteel 
| form, now threw off her corslets, and came to my spring, or to my 
| table, as unfettered as Diana in the chase. Sometimes an old dys- 
| peptick, whose digestive organs had been worn out by hot suppers 
| for the space of half a century, sat down to my frugal fare, and 
seemed to relish his repast. In this manner I passed afew months 
| delightfully, never happier than when surrounded by those who de- 
|clared themselves relieved and were getting better every day. 
There is something of pleasure derived from the constant recollec- 

tion of the fact, that we have left winter for summer, that we have 
run where the storms of winter cannot reach us, while spring is 
| opening with all her loveliness around us. This is the land of 
| flowers, and my garden contains a greater variety of roses than my 
| neighbours’. The Spaniards, who are a tasteful people, called this 
| country the land of flowers. It is so, for it contains many wild 
| ones, and seems to cherish with much affection every one brought 
| from north or south as exoticks ; but in a few seasons they are natu- 

ralized, and grow as if this soil was. their maternal bosom. 


| 





LOVERS IN DISGUISE. 


Among those who came te my spring, and, sometimes, could 
| be prevailed upon to sip my beverage, was a decent, pale youth, 
| who, occasionally, heaved a sigh, but never made any complaint. 
I could not prevail upon him to sit down to my dinner-table, al- 
though he did not shun me. He, at times, breathed through a soft 
flute, but from this I made an effort to dissuade him, as I feared that it 
might injure his delicate health. He often came and read poetry 
to me, of a tender cast. I, at length, began to suspect that he was 
| pining in hopeless love, and, of all men in the world, an old bache- 
| lor is the most susceptible on sueh a subject. On one of his visits, 
| I ventured to make some pretty direct inquiries, in order to elicit 
| the secret of his heart; not to-gratify an idle curiosity, but in hopes 
| to assuage some anguish of the mind; the conversation was long 
| and affecting; when I found my visiter was an Angelina, who, with 
| her Maria, bad left the east in male attire, and taken passage from 
New-York. Her Edwin had begun, under his maternal name, a 
plantation within a few miles of me, and was amusing himself, as 
well as he could, after the rejection of his addresses by the lady’s 
| father. She had heard’ that he was in this region. On question 

ing him, I found his affections still strong as ever, and, without let- 
ting either know my purpose, wrote to her father and obtained his 
| consent to the connexion. It is worse than idle for an old man, when 
he does good, to dwell on particulars. They were married at my 
cottage, and passed to their own, with every prospect of happiness. 








ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 





THE ARTISTS’ STUDIO. 





JOHN G. CHAPMAN. 

Tus gentleman has recently taken up his abode in our city, and 
is one whose talents and acquirements ensure him a welcome. By 
the “ History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design,” we 
perceive that he is from Alexandria ; and indeed many of the works 
which we found in his studio, would lead us to the conclusion that 
he is from the ancient dominion. 

Mr. Chapman has painted for James K. Paulding, Esq. a series 











youth. He can enter anew with great experience, and a good share 


of pictures, connected with the life of Washington, which will be 
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exhibited in the Gallery of the National Academy of Design, Clin- 
ton-hall, in May next, and which we have seen with great interest, 
both from the subject, so dear to Americans, and from the skill dis- | 
played by the artist. 

The first is the spot on which Washington was born. The house is | 
no more !—why could it not have been preserved as a shrine for the | 
visit of the patriotick pilgrim? A monumental stone marks the hal- 
lowed spot—monumental in its intent alone, not in magnitude or or- 
nament. An inscription in excellent taste, tells the traveller for 
what purpose the lowly memorial has been planted on the desolate 
plain. ‘Here, on the eleventh of February, 1732, was born George | 
Washington.” The date is, of course, ‘old style.” The painter 
has judicionsly made this “ @ sunrise.” 

The second picture of the series, is a view from the family man- 
sion at Fredericksburgh. 

The third, is the hcuse in which Mrs. Washington, the mother of 
the hero, resided at Fredericksburgh in her widowhood. 

The fourth gives us the plains of Yorktown, where Cornwallis sur- 
rendered. 

The fifth is a viewof Mount Vernon, from the water. 

The sixth represents the chamber in which the hero died, with all | 
the furniture, as standing at the time. 

The seventh is the place of his burial. 
tomb—another more suited to his remains having been since erected. | 


It is known as the old | 


Besides the above, and immediately connected with the same in- | 
teresting subject, the artist showed us sketches of the new tomb. | 
A view of Yorktown, from the spot on which the sword of the Bri- 
tish commander was surrendered : and a view of the house in which 
the capitulation was signed. 

We likewise observed in Mr. Chapman’s rooms, a view of the 
birth-place of ex-president Monroe, and another of the old church 
at Mount Vernon. 

These and many other sketches of places and buildings, both 
European and American, do honour to Mr. Chapman’s talents as a 
landscape and still-life painter; but his studio, likewise, exhibits 
compositions in history and portrait. A beautiful small piece, which, 
we understand, is destined to be engraved as an ornament to the New- | 
York Mirror,* represents a striking historical scene, in which Cap- 
tain Smith and his adventurous companions are mingled with the 
Indians on the Island, where Jamestown was founded by the first 
settlers of Virginia. 

Among other portraits, we were pleased to notice one of ex-presi- | 
dent Madison; another of our fellow-citizen, Doctor Francis; and 
though last not least, David Crockett, in his back-woods’ costume, as 
a hunter, attended by his dogs. We hope to see most of these proofs 


|| man his eyes ever rested on; and conjecture seemed at a stand to 
|| account for her solitary situation. ’Tis true, she had spoken of male 


|| his own gang—a young Albanian, whose habits and disposition she 
|| could not fancy.” 


and made the necessary arrangements for his comfort himself. 
The peculiarity of his situation not a little surprised him. Alone, 
amid the desert mountains of Albania, with the most beautiful wo- 





relations; but he had, as yet, seen no human form in that solitude, 
except herself. There was a neatness about the cottage which 
scarcely belonged to a Greek peasant; and her language, although 
a Greek in habit and appearance, was pure Tuscan. 

On his return from the stable, he found his beautiful hostess had 
prepared a suitable collation; which, with a cup of the good wine 
| of Thessaly, made him forget his fatigue. She seemed not unwil- 
| ling to enter into conversation. Costello was a good linguist. 
| Having been some time in Florence, he spoke the genuine Tuscan 
with sufficient fluency. He, therefore, willingly seized the oppor- 
tunity offered of entering into a conversation in that language, to 
which her soft melodious voice lent an additional harmony. 

Her story was short. She belonged to a party of brigands, who 
| occupied this retreat among the mountains ; from whence they made 
| excursions on the plains for plunder, on one of which they were 
now absent. They had lately come from the —— coast of Ca- 
labria; and her father, (who was the head of the gang,) was origi- 
| nally from Pisa, where she had been brought up, which accounted 
for the purity of her language. 

“« She was,” she said, “ tired of that kind of life, which was now 
doubly odious to her, as her father was forcing her to marry one of 





She owned she was unhappy; and the downcast melancholy of 
her beautiful eyes, too well attested the truth of her assertion. 
Costello felt for her; to which, perhaps, the extreme beauty of her 
| appearance not a little tended. He resolved to rescue her; yet, 
how to effect it he did not know. It was more easily thought of 
than executed. In the ardour of the moment, he mentioned it to 
her. He urged her to fly with him. She hesitated—she resisted— 
at last, she yielded. 

“ But not now,” said she; “I must again see my father. Poor, 








| to pray for him! 
| blood-thirsty companions. Return,” she continued, ‘to your own | 
| quarters; prepare a few servants to attend you; and, in the next || 
| dark of the moon, meet me under yonder rock, at midnight, and I | 
| shall be prepared to accompany you to some place, where you may || 
| be able to procure a safe escort for me back to Pisa.” | 

Costello promised all she asked. He retired to rest; and the || 
next morning, at daybreak, started off, on his return to Corfu, bear- | 
ing with him the image of the beautiful Zoraida strongly impressed 
on his imagination. 

Another week passed on, without their meeting: still Zoraida | 
was uppermost in his thoughts. The moon had now arrived at that | 
point in her orbit, at which, even in that delightful climate, she || 


| veils her light for a short time; and Costello, thinly attended, and || 


of Mr. Chapman's skill in the coming exhibition at Clinton-hall. || ignorant of the errand of danger he was entering on, prepared to 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 
(Tue following sketch is from a volume of travels recently pub- 
lished in London, and soon to be reprinted here. ] 


THE BRIGAND’S DAUGHTER. 


A youne British officer, of the — regiment, quartered at Corfu, 
was in the habit of hunting frequently in Greece. He was well- 
mounted on an English hunter, whose wind and speed he had fre- 
quently tried among the mountains. One day, the hounds of the 
regiment to which he belonged, started a roe, which led them a 
long and weary chase ; and the excellence of his horse, and his own 
skill, enabled him to leave his companions far behind. 

They had started early, aitd, like James Fitz James, the sun was 
already in the high heaven, ere the capture of his game enabled him 
to rein his steed. He was now in a remote country, quite alone, 
having left his companions far behind; and, in the eagerness of 


pursuit, caring not whither he went—he was also far from the || 


shore. The utmost he could do, from the highest rock in his neigh- 
bourhood, was to see the blue Mediterranean at a great distance. 

The few hounds which followed, and caught their game, were 
quite tired; and his horse, bloody, and covered with sweat from 
excessive riding. He determined, however, not. to pass the night 
among the mountains; and, taking the Mediterranean as his guide, 
he resolved to make his way, as well as he could, to Burtrinto, 
from whence he had set out. 

He had not proceeded far, when, his horse becoming very lame, 
he was forced to consider what he had best do. He was unwilling 
to leave him in the mountains, where he, perhaps, might never find 


him again, as there appeared to be no symptom of a human habita- || “a . ; 
|| appeared from her house without the knowledge of any one, without 


tion in the neighbourhood. He, accordingly, ungirthed him, and | 
set to grooming him himself. He then brought him some water in 

his cap, to which he added brandy from his hunting flask, which 

the generous animal drank, and seemed to be revived. 

He thus, after a while, was enabled to proceed ; and, in about an | 
hour's slow travelling, got a better view of the Ionian sea, with its 
numerous and beautiful islands. The day was now, however, far 
spent; and it was with much delight, that, from the top of a hill, he 
espied the white walls of a Greek cottage before him. He deter- | 
mined, at all risks, to seek admission and an asylum for the night. | 
He approached the door, which he found shut; he knocked loudly 
with his hunting-whip ; and quickly the door was opened by a Greek 
female, the loveliest his eyes had ever rested on. The young | 
huntsman made his misfortunes and his wishes known to her, in as 
good Albanian as he could muster ; to which she replied in Italian, 
and invited him in, 

The cause of manhood and misfortune seldom finds a deaf ear 
among the ladics; and this beautiful Greek yielded to its influence, 
and readily offered him an asylum; telling him, at the same time, 
that he must depart at daybreak ; for, if her male friends, who bore 
no great love to the English, caught him there, he might repent 
his intrusion. 

Costello, (for such was the officer’s name,) readily assented, and 
joyfully took possession of the small chamber the beautiful Zoraida 
showed him for the night. He even, in the ecstasy of his admira- 
tion for his beautiful hostess, nearly forgot his poor steed. His recol- 


lection, however, quickly returned ; and he sallied out to the stable, | her niece had received into her house because she was a sort of || 


* Our correspondent is right.—EDs. N. ¥. MIR. 





H) 
| put in execution his intention of rescuing the beautiful Zoraida, and } 
| making her his own. | 

He found no difficulty in retracing his route; and, leaving his | 
| servants and horses at the foot of the mountain, joyfully ascended | 
| the rock, armed simply with his sword and a case of pistols. 


| An overhanging mountain, sheltered all from the back, while be- i 
|| fore them stretched the fair plains and valleys of Epirus, though || 


| now shaded by the veil of night. Another moment—and Costello 


| held the beautiful Zoraida in his arms. 


| rock, and, with the cry of “ Faithless Zoraida!” * Villain Inglese !” 
| plunged a dagger into each of their hearts. The following morn- 
ing saw the corpses of the beautiful Zoraida and the unfortunate | 
Costello in the market-place of Corfu. 
——— | 

(The subjoined remarkable narrative is extracted from the “Re- | 

| collections of the Marchioness de Créquy ;” a singular and amus- 
ing French work already mentioned in our columns. 
sufficiently wonderful, but the marchioness vouches for its truth, as 


A MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR. | 





passed for a strange person; she had savage habits, occult pastimes || 
; and mysterious conduct. No suspected connexion, indeed, but no |; 
| avowed friendships and no more intimacies with her own relations 


|| than with her husband's family. She generally inhabited an old and |} 


| dismal castle, named Lux, which is not far from Saulx le Duc. || 
in Burgundy. The castle de Lux is the chief place of a barony, 
which is named from its chief. Madame de Saulx sometimes dis- |; 


any individual having seen her go out, and without their being able 
to imagine what was become of her. After seven or eight days’ ab- 
| sence and profound silence, they heard her bell ring, and found her 
again in her apartment, as if nothing had haypened, and always in | 
| the same clothes which she wore the day she disappeared. The 
| prince de Condé, the governour of the province, and Monsieur 
| Bouchat, the intendant of Bourgogne, always said that the most 
| cunning and clear-sighted in the country could neither see nor com- || 
prehend any thing in it. The countess de Saulx retired into her || 
| room one Saturday evening, she sent her women to bed, telling 
| them she would not undress, as she was going to read ; they heard || 
| her bolt the door of her room, and the two girls talked of it on going || 
| away, because their mistress hardly ever read or wrote, and par- || 
| ticularly as there were no books or writing materials in her room. | 
| * Do you comprehend what madame is going to do shut up quite 
| alone in this old tower? Heaven knows, and heaven alone will.” | 
It is right to tell you that it was a turret of the castle which 
formed the partition to this room. It was lighted by a single case- 
ment, with very close and very solid iron gratings. ‘The chimney, 


according to the ancient style, was barred in the opening with a |! 


| double iron cross. This room was without closets, without issue, | 


| and without any other opening than the grated window, the barred HI 
| chimney and the door of entrance of which this strange person had |! 


| taken care to push the bolts. In fine, this said room was entered by a } 
| large chamber, in which slept an old demoiselle d’Aguesseau, whom 


| idiot, and perhaps also because she could pay a handsome pension. | 
| This was the state of the place, and such was the state of things. | 


They had just turned, to l 
| descend to the horses, when two brigands rushed from behind the || 
Gone, gone! 


The story is || 


The countess de Saulx Tavanne et Busaneois had always |! 


They entered as usual at seven o’clock in the morning into the 
| large room, which served as an ante-room or passage, and where 
, Mademoiselle d’Aguesseau slept. They found her extended sense- 
| less on the floor, in her night-dress and night-cap, with her feet bare, 
| and grasping tightly in her right hand the bell-rope, which she had 

pulled down. All that could be gathered from her when she re- 
| covered her speech (her intellects were gone for ever) was, that she 

had been much alarmed, and that she could not recollect any thing. 
| They began by tapping gently at her niece’s door, then they rapped 

loudly and long, but no answer was returned. They sent for the 
| curate, the baillie of the manor, and all the head persons of the 
| country around, who decided at length on breaking open the door ; 
| but, after having deposed in writing that the said door was bolted 
| within while the key was on the outside of the door in the lock, and 
| on the same side on which the deposition was signed by the wit- 
/nesses. The countess de Saulx was never seen again, nothing in 
| her apartment was deranged, and her bed had not been slept in; 
| two wax lights, which her maids had brought the night before, and 

which they had placed on a little table near her arm-chair, had been 
extinguished in the middle of the night, for it was calculated that 
| they could not have burned above two hours and a half. One of 
| her slippers, which I have seen at her son’s, (of green velvet with 
| a red heel,) had remained on the floor, near the large arm-chair, and 

it is all that has ever been found belenging to her. It was known 
| that her son, the Cardinal de Tavannes, had hastened to the spot to 
| institute judicial proceedings, but it was surmised that the attorney- 
| general of Bourgogne had intimated to him that the honour of his 
| house might be compromised ; be this as it may, the cardinal sud- 
| denly abandoned his project of inquiry and hastily returned to his 
| diocess of Chalons. He was not at this time archbishop of Rouen. 
| Some talked of sorcery and suspected relations with Bohemians, 
| others spoke of the Deacon Paris or the Chevalier de Follerat, then 
| again of vampirism, which however could never account for the 
| evaporation of a large woman of five feet four without any trace. 
| Every one talked of it and for a long time, for the reason that they 
| did not know what to say on the subject. The Chevalier d’Agues- 
| seau has frequently repeated to me that he did not know any more 


miserable, old man! he will now have nobody to watch over him-— |! of the circumstance than we did, and that it was an unfathomable event. 
Perhaps he may now fall a victim to his own | Forty years have elapsed, and no explanation has come to light.” 





SELECT POETRY. 








Tuts deservedly favourite poem of our esteemed friend William 
Gilmore Simms, Esq., has been for some time out of print. We 
have much pleasure in presenting it now to our readers, from a ma- 
nuscript furnished at our request, by the writer, and with his latest 
corrections. Apart from its own merits, the “ Lost Pleiad” comes 
to us greatly commended, as it was one of the first achievements 
by which we became acquainted with the author of “‘ Guy Rivers,” 
“Martin Faber” and “ Atalantis.”"—rps. N. y. MIR. 


THE LOST PLEIAD. 


Not in the sky, 

Where it was seen— 

Nor on the white tops of the glistering wave, 
Nor in the mansions of the hidden deep, 
Though greeny 

And beautiful, its caves of mystery— 

Shall the bright watcher have 

A place, and, as of old, high station keep. 


Oh, never more to cheer 
The mariner who holds his course alone, 


} 
| On the Atlantick, through the weary night, 


When the stars turn to watchers, and do sleep, 


With the sweet fixedness of certain light, 
Down-shining on the shut eyes of the deep. 


| Shall it appear, 
| 


Vain, vain— 


aca HT Hopeful most idly then—shall he look forth, 
within her own knowledge. J I That sailor from his bark— 


Howe’er the north 

Doth raise his certain lamp when tempests lower— 
He catches not that banished glance again! 

And sadder grows the hour, 

Which may not, with time's all-consoling power, 
Through the unwonted and thick-crowding dark, 
Restore that lost and loved one to her tower. 


And the old shepherd on Chaldea’s hills, 
Tending his conscious flocks, 

Wonders, that still the rich light doth not come, 
Warning him home, 

From his protracted watch along the rocks. 
How does he look when dewy silence fills 

The hour, to weary at the weight of night, 
Without the sweet, the long accustom‘d light, 
Which look’d, as to the child, his native rills, 
So natural to his sight. 


And lone— 

Where its first splendour shone, 

Shall be that pleasant company of stars— 

How should they know that death 

Such beauty—beauty that seemed so certain—ever mars, 
When, like the earth, and all its common breath, 
Extinguish’d are the pure lights of the sky, 

Fallen from on high— 

And their concerted springs of harmony, 

Snapt rudely, and all pleasant musick gone. 


A strain—a mellow strain 

Of parting musick fill’d the earth and sky ; 
The stars lamenting in unborrowed pain, 

That one of the selectest ones must die— 

The brightest of their train. 

Alas! it is the destiny— 

The dearest hope we know is soonest lost, 
The tenderest flow’r is first to meet the frost— 


i} Are not the shortest-lived the loveliest, 


And, like the star that shoots along the sky, 
| Look they not ever brightest when they fly, 
| The desolate home they blest. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 








BOOK TABLE. 


WE made a serious attack, in our last number, upon the formi- 
dable array of new books piled—not scattered—upon our editorial 
table, but it seems to be with them as with the swarms of locusts 
that we read of in books of African travel ; others are ever ready to 
take the places of such as are swept away. We continue our brief 
and off-hand notices. Peale’s ‘‘Graphics”—a small volume of 
eighty-six pages—is the first on our list. It is a manual, or collec- 
tion of simple rules and hints for the use of those who would learn 
either to draw or write, and the suggestions really seem to have a 
great deal of sense in them. We ce never even thought of at- 
ee the first of these two arts, but Mr. Peale has almost per- 
suaded us to begin, his system appears to be so natural and simple. 
The root of his theory is, that drawing and writing are but different 
applications of the self-same principles, and that any one who can 
use a pen, may also use a pencil. e principles common to both 
modes of delineation are briefly, yet clearly explained, and rules of 
practice are laid down which we can readily believe to be judicious 
and effectual.—* An old Sailor’s Yarns,” as the name imports, is 
a collection of navtical tales and sketches, written by the late Na- 
thaniel Ames, of Providence, and published by George Dearborn. 
In description and incident they are spirited, vigorous and striking, 
and the style is peculiarly happy. There is a dash of bold, satirical 
humour in it, which amuses, and keeps up the interest of the reader; 
the book seems to have been written in the very spirit of fun, and 
the example is contagious. The author has shown, very often, that 
he could be serious, if he would, (alas, that we must speak of him 
in the past tense!) and call up serious feelings in the reader, but 
he preferred to laugh, and there is no escape from laughing with him, 
when such was his intention.—‘* The Autobiography of Jack Ketch,” 
a republication by Carey and Hart, is one of the most unequal books 
we have ever read. Portions of it are obnoxious to strong censure, 
for moral as well as literary faults, while others are entitled to com- 
meéendation quite as strong. We object to the general tone of the 
work; for, we hold, in the very teeth of the fashionable doctrine, | 
that crime is not a thing to make a jest of. The incidents set forth 
in this fictitious narrative, are the blackest and most detestable of 
villanies, and they are described with a flippant affectation of drol- 
lery that is, by no means, to our taste. We have no relish for such 
mirth as is to be gathered from Newgate records. We except from 
this censure, the story of the murderer Wilson ; that is a powerful and 
thrilling episode.—* Martha,” published by the Messrs. Harper, is a 
perfect contrast to the work just mentioned. It is the memoir of a 
pious and most excellent young woman—the sister of the writer—who 
died a few years since, quite young. One of the most perfect cha- 
racters of whom we have ever read; a sincere, devout christian, 
and a model for her sex in every relation of life—The February 
number of La Revue Francaise contains some excellent articles, of 
one of which we intend giving a translation at an early day—that is, 
as soon as we can make up our mind as to which of three is the best 
—La main cachée, La grille du Parc, or Le souper chez le sorcier. 


THE MAMMOTH SHEET. 


On a certain day within the last three weeks, there was but one 
subject of conversation general throughout the city. The difficulties 
with France were laid aside, for the time, and even the weather 
was neglected. The watchmen were startled from their matin 
slumbers, by the sound of heavy footsteps, as of men toiling under | 
burdens of unwonted ponderosity, and looking out from under the 
shadows of their broad-flapped leathern caps, gazed with wonder 
upon the carriers, whom they had been accustomed to see tripping | 
lightly on their rounds, but who were now slowly straggling by with | 
wearied feet and aching shoulders, each one with his load of news 
—a load indeed! The readers of the Courier and Enquirer had their | 
day’s work before them when they took it up that morning. Sixty- 
four solid columns of type, containing matter equal to some seven 
or eight common duodecimo volumes, were not to be mastered in | 
a hurry. For our own part, we made it the business of a week, and 
even then, we had no time to spare. Among the contents of this | 
stupendous document, were forty-five original articles, occupying | 
eleven columns and a half, besides the review of the markets, which | 
filled another, about six columns of selected paragraphs of various | 
length, and reports of corporation proceedings and legal decisions, | 
made for the paper, to the extent of nearly two columns more, mak- | 
ing in all about twenty columns of important and interesting matter, | 
exclusive of advertisements. A production which has never been | 
equalled in this country, and never exceeded, we believe, in any | 
other. With this vast sheet before us, we could not help recalling | 
to mind the state of the newspaper press as it was in former years, | 
and contrasting it with the present. The activity and usefulness | 
of this great moral ~— have increased more than a hundred fold | 
within our memory. Within ten years, the largest sheet published | 
in the United States, was smaller than the smallest of the ten prin- | 
cipal daily papers now issued in this city; and as to industry and | 
enterprise In collecting information, there is no comparison. — Edi- | 
torial articles are now expected to be numerous and to have force, | 
originality and talent ; and all these qualities are displayed in them; | 
we can remember when half a column of original matter was thought 
quite sufficient, and nobody dreamed of finding fault if there was | 
none at all. Twenty years ago an express was a thing unheard of ; | 
and a publisher would as soon have thought of keeping a whale to | 
bring him intelligence as a newsboat. For the great and most be- | 
neficial change that has taken place in every department of news- | 
paper publication, there can be no doubt that the country is largely 
indebted to the editor of the Courier. Expense and labour he | 
seems to have disregarded, and every measure of improvement that | 
has been adopted, has either originated with him, or been carried by 
him into its most active and perfect state of operation. We do not | 
mean to say that others have not been energetick also; but there | 
is no denying that the Courier and Enquirer ee always been fore- | 
most, and that the vast change to which we have adverted, is in a | 
great measure to be ascribed to its example. The improvement in | 
mere externals—in the quality of paper—type—accuracy of print- | 


ing—and appearance generally, is not less remarkable, and of the 








credit thereunto belonging, we think that without vanity we may | 
claim no trifling share. Certainly we have laboured hard and la- 
vished money in striving for superiority in this, as well as other | 
points of merit; and we do not hesitate to say, that not a journal | 
published in the United States has ever gone before the Mirror in 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


There are times and seasons when we feel our vocation a misery ; and such a 
time have we just passed through, in reading a multitude of communications, 
(some of them frightfully .) with but a solitary very good one to reward 
us for our time and labour. 
the Seasons,” is marked for insertion, somewhat abridged ; the initial 
pended toitisC. “A in the life of a Senior,” “* My love ban ie 
waters,” an “ Elegy,” “ Revery,” “ Selfishness,” “‘ To Washington,” 
“ Midnight,” a letter signed “ Charitas,” “ Lines on Miss Jarman,” a 

“ Madrigal to Mary,” and “‘ My first party,” are all respectfully declined. 

There are some very good things in this last, but it is just twice as long as it 

should be ; the details are unnecessarily minute, and the descriptions too 

prolix OF gem of its redundancies and otherwise improved, as it might be, 
the article would be quite clever and entertaining. Somebody who subscribes 
to his effusion the initiale G. B. M., or G. D. M., has sent us a string of 
the most absurd and nonsensical lines we ever encountered—(the first, by the 
way, is a tolerably fair specimen ; it begins “ Then thunder kicked the 
globe.” Weare strongly wnclined to suspect that the writer intended a sort 
transmitting this stuff to us ; if he did, the joke is a 
very poor one ; if he really es them to be poetry, and expects to see 
them in print, his friends better provide him with a strait waistcoat, 
as soon as may be: Nat. Lee never wrote any thing half so absurdly mad 
in his cell. ) reply to “ A Subscriber,” we can only say that we are at 
the mercy of the writer to whom he refers ; the continuation of the series de- 

pends not upon us but upon him. It shall not be our fault if the wish of “ A 

Subscriber” is not gratified. The song “ Fare thee well,” 

J.M. B. is rejected. 


of quiz or joke 
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New subscribers.—Since the commencement of the present vo- 
lume, the accession to our subscription has increased to such an 
extent as to have already exhausted all the extra impressions of the 
earlier numbers, although, anticipating a considerable demand, we 
printed several hundred copies of each, beyond the amount of our 
actual circulation. For the last week or two we have been obliged, 
every day, to disappoint applicants who wished to commence their 
subscription with the volume. We give this as a general an- 
swer to numerous letters requesting the Mirror from the first of Ja- 
nuary last. We have no back numbers whatever. New subscri- 
bers will, therefore, be supplied from the date of their subscription. 
We take this occasion to mention that a few weeks since, as we 
are informed, a mail-bag from the post-office in this city, containing 
a number of Mirrors, was destroyed or damaged by fire, while on 
its way to the south, by which accident some of our subscribers in 
that section of the country must have been disappointed in the non- 
arrival of one number; but we have not been able to ascertain 
which number it was, or the names of the subscribers to whom the 
lost papers were addressed. 





The Fraserians.—A rough, but spirited engraving, bearing this title, 
has lately been published in London ; for an impression of which we 
are indebted to the politeness of a friend residing there. The subject 
of the picture is a dinner-party ; twenty-seven gentlemen are seated 
round a table, gossiping and drinking wine, and these are the con- 
tributors, editor and publisher of Fraser's Magazine; one of the 
most witty and vigorous periodicals in Great Britain. The editor, 
occupying the chair of president at the table, is Doctor Maginn—the 
Morgan O’Doherty of Blackwood’s Magazine, some years ago ; and, 
among the contributors are, Allan Cunningham, Count D’Orsay, 
Sir David Brewster, Theodore Hook, Crofton Croker, Lockhart 
of the Quarterly, Jerdan of the Literary Gazette, Galt, Coleridge, 
Hogg, Barry Cornwall, and several others, whose names are familiar 
to readers on this side of the Atlantick. The portraits are boldly 
etched; but, judging from the instances in which we have know- 
ledge on the subject, we should doubt the fidelity of the resemblance 
in almost every one. That of Coleridge is the best, and Galt’s is 


think of an engraving, somewhat of similar character, but in much 
better style, representing the principal contributors to the Mirror? 
We have had it in contemplation for some time, but are as yet un- 
determined. If we should conclude to give it, the engraving should 
be a superb one, and the likenesses perfect. The scene should be 
a room of elegant form and decorations—the walls covered with 
portraits of the ladies who have, from time to time, enriched our 
columns, and the gentlemen disposed in groups upon the floor ; 
some standing, in conversation, others seated round a table. Our 
associates, Fay and Willis, should be there, to do the honours. 
Could we not present an assemblage of learning and talent equal to 
that of any periodical in Europe! With such names as Irving, 
Paulding, Halleck, Bryant, Verplanck, Knowles, Dunlap, Hosack, 
Francis, Cox, Wetmore, Leggett, Butler, Sigourney, Embury, 
Gould, Sands, Sprague, Woodworth, Payne, Noah, Inman, Simms, 
andthe rest of our esteemed and gifted correspondents! We pro- 
mise our readers, that, if done at all, it shall be right well done; 
so as to be a credit to our journal, and a noble specimen, not only of 
literary talent, but of the skill of American painters and engravers 





The Park, Bridewell, etc.—There are four or five matters of 
publick concernment which seem to lie under a particular destiny ; 
namely to become at certain irregular intervals, the subjécts of 
editorial comment in all sorts of newspapers and periodicals. Cap- 
tain Chamier’s unfortunate man was never more sure to tumble into 
a scrape, let him begin as he might, than are these four or five 
somethings to constitute, as it were, a hook, upon which to hang 
up a paragraph, some indefinite number of times in the course of 
the year. Water is one of these scape-goats—the Bridewell ano- 
ther—street-racing a third—booths round the Park on the fourth of 








striking out new plans of elegance, or improving upon those de- | 
vised by others. \ 


‘hat one, which we have named the ‘* Song of 


set to musick by | 


tolerable. The Reverend Edward Irving is no likeness at all, nor yet || 
Theodore Hook or Sir Egerton Brydges. What would our readers |! 


ing the first we have nothing to say, just at this present, nor yet of 
the third and fourth ; but the Park—or rather the posts in the Park 
| —there comes our fit again. It is now something less (or more) 
| than a year since those long files of good locust sticks were set up 
| in parallel lines all over that piece of ground, with their coats of 
| whitey-blue paint, their slim bodies and round bullet-heads, looking 
| amazingly like so many pawns on a chess-board ; the holes were 
|| bored for the chains whereby all the idle boys about town were to 
| be kept from running over the grass—and by way of trying their 
use, we suppuse, a few of the chains were drawn round the plots, 
| where they cut quite a respectable figure. But the boys soon found 
| that as much fun was to be got out of the barricades, as they could 
|| take in trampling the grass to destruction ; the chains made capital 
| Swings—or rather they would have made, if they had but been 
| strong enough—and forthwith every pair of posts had a youngster 
| between them, doing his best to obtain practical knowledge as to 
| the toughness of iron rods, hammered out into links three inches 
| long and a third of an inch in diameter. The result was unfortu- 
| nate, for the chains broke like so many pipe-stems, and in the course 
of a few days were seen dragging along the ground, and looking 
| sadly ashamed of themselves for their weakness. So they remain- 
| ed for a few months, tugged at now and then by a passing young 
| citizen, but on the whole rather neglected. Of late they have to- 
| tally disappeared, and the posts are once more left alone with their 
| glory—to the great joy of all such as confess to a passion for “ cut- 
| ting across lots.” What is next to be done with them, is a mystery 
| to the general publick, and rests solely within the minds of the Com- 
| mon Council. As for the Bridewell, that still remains in a high 
state of preservation. There is a talk, now and then, of sweeping 
| it off from the ground which it cumbers, but as yet it is talk only, 
| and we are prepared, though by no means willing, to see it remain 
‘in all its unmatchable ugliness for the next ten or twelve years. By 
way of increasing its charms—making it a still more agreeable ob- 
| ject of sight—a small wooden building has lately been stack just 
behind it, for what purpose we are not advised ; it has somewhat 
| the look of an engine-house. Altogether the Bridewell or Jail, with 
its grated windows, its dingy stone walls, its high tence, its con- 
temptible little belfry, and its kitchen, or stable, or engine-house in 
| the rear, is quite an attractive object, and gives to the Park a very 
distinguished appearance ! 





won 
| Newton, the painter.—Letters from England give an interesting 
account of our talented, but unfortunate countryman Gilbert Stuart 
| Newton. His mental malady still continues, yet accompanied with 
| circumstances that are calculated to soften the affliction of his 
| friends. His hours and habits are perfectly regular, his deportment 
| subdued and quiet. He is like one in a pleasant dream, and his 
| amusements and occupations are all of an elegant nature. He has 
| the range of a large garden for his recreation, where he walks early 
| in the morning; the rest of the day is devoted to reading, musick, 
| and painting. He has made more than twenty sketches of original 
subjects, all of them good, and some of them equal to his very best 
| things. They are from Shekspeare, Goldsmith, Sterne and the Bible, 
and some from fancies of his own ; for instance, a child dressed like a 
soldier, marching through a garden and saluting the flowers as if they 
| were officers. This, he says,he remembers doing himself,when a chiN. 
| Leslie, his old friend and companion in art, visits him frequently, 
and they have long conversations together, in which Newton often 
| acquits himself as well as ever he did. What he says is not always 
the repetition of former thoughts, but he occasionally reasons well, 
| when a new subject is presented to him. It is said that Dr. Souther- 
| land does not consider his case altogether hopeless. In the mean- 
| time it is consoling to think, that the malady which thus separates 
| him from the world, is not likely to deprive it entirely of the gifts 
| and graces of his genius ; and that while the exercise of his pencil 
| beguiles the loneliness of his seclusion, it may still link him, ina de- 
| lightful manner, with his friends and with the lovers of the fine arts. 








A question for philosophers.—We should take it as a particular 
favour, if some ingenious body or other would tell us what it is in 
| the air, or the water, or earth round the hospital, that creates such a 
belligerant disposition among the boys resident in that neighbour- 
| hood. Four or five times lately we have had occasion to pass down 
Duane-street from Broadway, and in every instance we have found 
a collection of smutty-faced urchins, of various ages, from seven to 
| twelve, gathered just at the corner of Church-street, surrounding a 
| couple of juvenile pugilists—each of the two doing his best to equip 
the other with a pair of black eyes and a sanguineous nose, and the 
spectators helping them on with words of encouragement, such as 
“ Put it into him, Dick”—“ Now give him a touch in the bread-bas- 
ket.” “ Hurrah for Tom!” “ Wasn’t that a sweet clip alongside 
of his head?” “ Fen kicks”—{we confess our complete state of ig- 
| norance as to the meaning of this expression,) and other remarks of 
|a similar nature—given, it seemed to us, with remarkable spirit 
' and earnestness. For any thing we know this may be the general 
| fighting ground of the city, to which boys from all quarters resort 
| when they have disagreements to settle, as duellists used to give 
| each other appointment at Weehawk. The last battle we saw 
| was cut short in rather a whimsieal manner. An elderly gentleman, 
with a very benevolent face, who was passing along, stepped into 
| the midst of the ring, and pulled the young heroes asunder, just as 
| they had fairly got into a lock, and were plying their fists with the 
| utmost vigour. But his humane interference had but a poor reward, 
| for the combatants, laying aside their own affair for the time, imme- 
diately began pelting the peacemaker with snow-balls, in which they 
| were joined by the two or three dozen spectators, and the unfortu- 
| nate gentleman soon found that his wisest plan was to get out of the 
| way with all possible expedition. Having put him to flight, the 
| young warriours coolly resumed their battle, and no doubt pommelled 





July another—and the Park itself one of the most fertile. Touch- 


‘ each other to their perfect mutual satisfaction. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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THE BLOOM IS OW THE RY, 
THE POETRY BY EDWARD FITZBALL—MUSIC COMPOSED BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 
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But name the day, the wedding day, 
And I will buy the ring} 

The lads and maids in favours white, 
And village bells shall ring? 

The spring is waning fast, my love, 
The corn is in the ear, 

The summer nights are coming, love, 
The moon shines bright and clear. 

Then pretty Jane, my dearest Jane! 
Ah! never look so shy, 

But meet me in the ev’ning, 
While the bloom is on the rye. 








MISCELLANY. 


Tue art or purrinc.—The ingenuity employed by advertisers 
in catching the eye of the reader, has often been noticed. The fol- 
lowing from a London paper, is a very fair specimen :—‘‘ Christmas 
holydays.—There is no annual vacation from scholastick studies 
which fills the juvenile mind with such joy of heart as the christmas 
vacation. It is during the recesses allowed for visiting the domes- 
tick abode, that parents should avail themselves of such opportuni- 
ties of correcting any defects as to the personal appearance of their 
juvenile offspring. For this purpose Rowland’s Macassar oil is an 
article worthy of especial notice,” etc. ctc. etc. 





ADVERTISING EXTRAORDINARY.—Some amusement had been ex- 
cited at Calcutta, according to late advices, by the king of Lucknow 
having advertised for a wife. His advertisement states that his 
last wife “‘ had been dismissed with some marks of affection,” and 
he offers fifty lacs of rupees to any English lady who does him the 
honour of sharing his throne with him. As most of the ladies who 
go to India on matrimonial speculations have a lack of rupees at 
starting, his majesty is not likely long to remain unmated. The 
queen, whoever she may be, may call herself after her royal spouse, 
Great Luck-now. 


Moniricence.—An English paper states, that a candidate for 
parliament, accompanied by eleven of his friends, recently paid a 
visit to a small hamlet, for the purpose of soliciting votes, where 
they left their horses for about half an hour in the care of two labour- 
ing men, who were rewarded, on the departure of the cavalcade, 
with the enormous sum of one penny! 


| missed, which might have happened from my having only small 
| shot in my gun. 
| long enough to afford me time to reload, returned, and to my great 





MATERNAL AFFECTION OF BIRDS.—Early one morning, while I 
was admiring the beauties of nature, I heard'the cry of a bird which 
I mistook for that of a Pewee Flycatcher. It was prolonged, I 
thought, as if uttered in distress. After looking for the bird a long 
time in vain, an object which I had at first supposed to be some- 
thing that had accidentally lodged in a branch attracted my atten- 
tion, as I thought I perceived it moving. I now took it fora young 
one of the Chuck-Will’s- Widow, as it sat lengthwise on the branch. 
I shot at it, but perhaps did not hit it as it only opened and closed 
its wings, as if surprised. At the report of the gun,.the old bird 
came, holding food in her ciaws. She perceived me, but alighted, 
and fed her young with great kindness. I shot at both, and again 





The mother flew in silence, sailed over head just 


surprise gently lifted her young, and sailing with it to another tree, 
about thirty yards distant, deposited it there. My feelings at that 
moment I cannot express. I wished I had not discovered the poor 
bird; for who could have witnessed, without emotion, so striking 
an example of that affection which none but a mother can feel; so | 
daring an act, performed in the midst of smoke, in the presence of | 
a dreaded and dangerous enemy.—Auduton. 





Svuccessru wuntinc.—A woodman employed in the forest be- 
longing to the abbey of Afflighem, in Belgium, was a short time 


| since pursuing a hare, when puss took refuge in a rabbit-hole at the 





| 






foot of an old oak. He set to work to dig her out, but instead of 


tity of Spanish gold coin of the sixteenth century, which he con- 





| 
| 
} 
the fugitive discovered an earthen vessel filled with a great quan- | 
} 
i 


veyed carefully home, and thus was raised to comparative affluence. 


Minute carvinc.—Pennant, in his ‘‘ History of Wales,” gives 
the following account of the ingenuity of an artist :—‘* At Halston, 
in Shropshire, the seat of the Myttons, is preserved a carving, much 
resembling that mentioned by Walpole in his anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, vol. ii. p. 42. It is the portrait of Charles the first, full faced, 


‘cut on a peach-stone ; above 1s a crown ; his face and clothes, which 


are vandyck dress, are painted ; on the reverse is an eagle, trans- 
fixed with an arrow; and round it is this motto: ‘I feathered this 
arrow.’ ‘The whole is most admirably executed, and is set in gold, 
with a crystal on each side. It is supposed to be the work of Ni- 
chelas Briot, a great carver of the mint, in the time of Charles 1.” 





Cost or a Law-svit.—The spirit of litigation was, perhaps, 
never carried to a greater extent than in a cause between two potters, 
in England, for a sum of two pounds nine shillings and a penny. 
After being in chancery for eleven years, it was put an end to by 
arbitrators, who determined that the complainant filed his bill with- 
out any cause, and that he was indebted to the defendant, at the 
same time, the sum for which he had brought this action. This they 
awarded him to pay, with one thousand guineas costs. 





False friends will seek you in a happy home; 
But true friends only to a prison come. 
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